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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS ON H. R. 2316, H. J. RES. 284, H. R. 
2454, H. R. 4295, H. R. 4413, H. R. 6352, H. R. 6815 AND H. R. 
8247 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SuBCcOMMITTEE NO. 3, OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C., Monday, March 1, 1954. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leroy Johnson, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will please come to order. 

(The bills are as follows:) 


[H. R. 2316, 83d Cong., Ist Sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the restoration and maintenance of the United States ship Constitution and to 
authorize the disposition of the United States ship Constellation, United States ship Hartford, United 
States ship Olympia, and United States ship Oregon, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
repair, equip, and restore the United States ship Constitution, as far as may be 
practicable, to her original condition, but not tor active service. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually such sums as 
may be nécessary for the maintenance of the United States ship Constitution. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to dispose of the United States 
Ship Genst ion, United States ship Hartford, United States ship Olympia, and 

nitesStat@gship Oregon in his discretion by sale or by scrapping. Any parts of 

sto€ial intffest may be removed from these ships prior to sale or scrapping and 

retained byf@he Department of the Navy or, in the discretion of the Secretary of 

the Navy, @@ned or donated to such nonprofit historical or educational institu- 
Qionsa he py select. 

- Sae-4.. 1 Secretary of the Navy is further authorized, under such regulations 
as hejiay peescribe, to sell such parts or pieces of the United States ship Constella- 
States ship Hartford, United States ship Olympia, and United States 

hip Oregon s may be suitable for use as relics, souvenirs, or mementos. Any 
mounts ¢ ted as the result of sales authorized by this section shall be deposited 
and covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 5. The Act of March 13, 1948 (62 Stat. 79), is hereby repealed. Amounts 
received by the Department of the Navy as donations or contributions under that 
Act shall be returned to the donors except that in any cases where donations or 
contributions cannot be returned such amounts will be deposited and covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


(H. J. Res. 284, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


JOINT RESOLUTION To restore and preserve the frigate Constellation at a berth in Baltimore Harbor, 
and for other purposes 


Whereas there is now a bill pending in the Congress of the United States which 
would require the Navy Department to scuttle America’s oldest warship, the 
frigate Constellation, which was launched in Baltimore on September 7, 1797; and 

Whereas the Constellation is now stationed at Boston, Massachusetts, being 
the only ship intact left of the original United States Navy; and 

Whereas the Constellation was built at Sterrett’s shipyard, Harris Creek, 
Baltimore, and was launched and originally manned in Baltimore; and 

Whereas the Constellation added a long and glorious chapter to the naval history 
of the United States and continued for many years thereafter to be of service as a 
training and receiving ship for naval recruits; and 
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Whereas the Constellation rightfully belongs in Baltimore Harbor where it 
could be preserved and mounted at Fort McHenry, thus giving easy access to 
this historical vessel by the hundreds of thousands of people who annually visit 
this shrine; and 

Whereas ample precedent for returning this vessel to Baltimore is found in other 
instances in which ships of the United States for which they were named; and 

Whereas the people of Baltimore and the citizens of the entire State of Maryland 
are united in a firm desire to have the frigate Constellation returned to Baltimore 
Harbor and suitably preserved and mounted for permanent custody: Therefore 


it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed 
to have such repairs made to the frigate Constellation, now berthed at Boston, 
Massachusetts, as may be necessary and practicable to restore her, as nearly as 
possible, to her original condition. Thereafter the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to have the Constellation permanently maintained and berthed at Balti- 
more, Marvland, as a national memorial. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be a oy me annually such sums as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of the nited States frigate Constellation 
at Baltimore, Maryland. 


[H. R. 2454, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the preservation of the frigate Constellation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the retary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to have such repairs made to the frigate Constellation, now berthed at 
Boston, Massachusetts, as may be necessary and practicable to restore the ship, 
as nearly as possible, to her original condition. Thereafter, the Secretary is 
authorized and directed to have the Constellation permanently berthed at New- 
port, Rhode Island, as a national memorial. 


[H. R. 4295, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To provide for the repair, restoration, and preservation of the United States ship Hartford, flagship 
of Admiral Farragut 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House gf Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to repair, equip, and restore, as far as may be practicable, the United 
States ship Hartford, flagship of Admiral Farragut, to her original condition, and 
to permanently berth such ship at Mobile, Alabama, as a national memorial. 


[H. R. 4413, 83d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the repair, restoration, and preservation of the United States ship Hartford, flagship 
of Admiral Farragut 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and 
directed to repair, equip, and restore, as far as may be practicable, the United 
States ship Hartford, flagship of Admiral Farragut, to her original condition, 
and to permanently berth such ship at Mobile, Alabama, as a national memorial. 


[H. R. 6352, 83d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To move the frigate Constellation to Baltimore, Maryland, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized an 
directed to tow or otherv ise transport the frigate Constellation to the harbor at 
Baltimore, Maryland, where he shall establish a permanent berth for her. 
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[H. R. 6815, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) 


A BILL To provide for the repair and restoration of the United States Ship Olympia, flagship of Admiral 


f 
Dewey at the Battle of Manila Bay, and her permanent berthing 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to repair, equip, and restore, as far as may be practicable, the 
United States Ship Olympia, the flagship of Admiral Dewey at the Battle of 
Manila Bay, and to permanently berth her in or adjacent to the port of Chicago, 
Tllinois, provided such is in the determination of the Secretary of the Navy 
feasible, otherwise in Philadelphia Navy Yard, League Island, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such amount as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


[H. R. 8171, 83d Cong., 2d sess.) 


A BILL To provide for the restoration of the United States ship Olympia and for her disposition to the 
State of Washington 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized and directed to repair, equip, and restore the United States ship Olympia 
to the extent that it is practicable, to her original condition, but not for active 
duty, and to berth her in or adjacent to the port of Seattle, Washington. 

Sec. 2. After such ship has been berthed in or adjacent to the port of Seattle, 
Washington, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized and directed to grant to 
the State of Washington, without payment of any kind, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to the United States ship Olympia, on condition that 
she be suitably maintained in keeping with her historical importance. 

Mr. Jounson. I recognize Mr. Devereux for a short statement. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the honor and 
privilege of presenting some of the outstanding people of Maryland 
who are appearing here in opposition to the scrapping of the Constel- 
lation. Former United States Senator George Radcliffe, president, 
Maryland Historical Society. 

Would you stand up, please. 

Mrs. George E. Parker, Jr., national president, Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

Mr. Paul C. Wolman, past national commander, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Joseph Leiter, State commander, Maryland, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Daniel Burkhardt, adjutant, American Legion, Department of 
Maryland. 

Mr. Carroll Hopkins, representing the Society of the War of 1812 
in Maryland. 

Mr. Neil H. Swanson, president, The Star-Spangled Banner FI 
House Association; chairman ex officio of the National Flag Week 
Committee; chairman of the Constellation Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, some of these people will wish to testify later on. 
Others simply wish to submit a statement. 

Mr. Jounson. We will be glad to hear from them later. 

Mr. Ducanper. We have as the first witness on H. R. 2316 Rear 
Adm. B. E. Manseau, United States Navy, Deputy and Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Jounson. We will hear from the admiral to set the basis for 
the discussion we will have later. 


| 
| 
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If there are any Senators or Representatives who wish to sit up 
here, we would be glad to have them. 

Mr. Devereux. Senator Radcliffe, the chairman invites you, if 
you will, to come up and sit with us. 

Mr. Jounson. You may proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Manseau. My name is Rear Adm. B. E. Manseau, 
United States Navy, Deputy and Assistant Chief of Bureau of Ships. 
I have been designated by the Navy to represent the Navy in these 
hearings today. 

I appreciate the opportunity to discuss with this committee the 
future of the Navy’s fistoric ships, the U. 8. S. Constitution, U.S. 8, 
Constellation, U.S. 8S. Hartford, U.S. 8. Olympia, and U.S. S. Oregon. 
I know that all the men of the Navy take justified pride in the fightin 
achievements of these ships in safeguarding American liberties. i 
know, too, that the high esteem felt by Navy men for these vessels is 
shared by the general public and by Members of Congress. 

In recent years, however, no public funds have been made specif- 
ically available to maintain these relics. As a result, it has been 
necessary to divert money from the repair and overhaul of active and 
reserve fleet ships in order to provide the barest essential maintenance 
to these five vessels. The country can, however, ill afford to use 
defense appropriations to pay the increasingly greater costs required 
for annual maintenance of these relies. Much less can the country 
afford to use these appropriations to restore these ships. 

For the most part, they are in a very poor condition and they cannot 
be retained much longer without extensive repairs. On the other 
hand, because these vessels are a part of the proud history of the 
United States and are unique as historic naval relics, the Navy 
hesitates to dispose of them until the question has been reviewed by 
the Congress. The need for an early decision on the future of these 
relics is, therefore, imperative. 

The U. 8. S. Constellation was the second vessel built under the 
first act of Congress which authorized the construction of naval vessels 
in 1794. A frigate displacing 1,278 tons, the Constellation was 
launched on September 7, 1797, at Baltimore, Md. There is con- 
flicting evidence as to whether the Constellation was destroyed in 
1854 or whether she was completely rebuilt, at that time, as a sloo 
of war. In 1914, however, the Constellation was stripped of al 
modern equipment and repaired to a state as near her original ap- 
pearance as possible. 

The Constellation is not now seaworthy and her structural strength 
is such that she is in danger of being destroyed by the elements. She 
is berthed at the Boston Naval Shipyard shorn of her masts and 
rigging, sagging at the bow and stern, and rotting in all exposed 
surfaces. The structural members holding the hull together are not 
strong enough to prevent extensive opening up, leakage and even 
collapse if the hull structure is subjected to any working in a seaway. 

Restoration of the ship would tie up a drydock for 2 years, and ida f 
require complete rebuilding of the hull, masts, spars, and rigging. It 
is estimated that the restoration cost would be about $3,500,000. The 
maintenance costs thereafter would be approximately $46,000 per 
annum. 

The U.S. S. Hartford, a 2,900 ton vessel, was a fine steam sloop of 
war authorized by the act of Congress of March 3, 1857, and built by 
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the Government in the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass. Her record as 
Admiral Farragut’s flagship, victorious in battle against ironclad 
vessels and coastal fortifications, is a memorable one. During the 
Civil War she received the surrender of New Orleans and engaged 
in the bombardment of Vicksburg and of the fort at Mobile Bay. 

The ship is now at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard and its present 
condition is very poor. The ship requires an inspection at frequent 
intervals to detect any excessive leaking. She is a fire hazard, and 
is becoming a sanitation and health hazard. The entire vessel would 
have te be rebuilt in order to restore it. The ship’s masts and rigging 
have been removed and her hull has been housed over so that it bears 
only a slight resemblance to the original Hartford. It is likely that 
restoration costs would be over $2 million and that annual mainte- 
nance costs thereafter would be about $63,000. 

The U. S. S. Olympia was built at San Francisco, Calif., and 
launched in 1892. She served as the flagship for Admiral George 
Dewey’s Asiatic Squadron in 1898 and led the attack on the ships of 
the Spanish fleet in the battle of Manila Bay. After the First World 
War, the Olympia brought the Unknown Soldier home for burial in 
Arlington Cemetery. The vessel is presently at the Philadelphia 
Naval Shipyard but is so unsafe that the public is barred from visiting. 
It is estimated that the restoration cosis would total about $4 million 
and that annual maintenance costs would be approximately $51,000. 

The battleship Oregon, which was the third ship to bear the name 
of that State, was also built at San Francisco, Calif. She was placed 
in commission in 1896 and thereafter served in the Pacific and with 
the North Atlantic Squadron in operations against the Spanish in 
Santiago Harbor. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I interrupt you at that point? You say San 
Francisco. Do you mean Mare Island? 

Admiral Manseav. No, sir. She was built, 1 believe, at the Union 
Iron Works in San Francisco. 

Mr. Jounson. I didn’t want you to overlook Mare Island. That 
is a 100-year-old station. Proceed. 

Admiral Mansgeav. Later she cooperated with the Army during the 
Philippine Insurrection. Marines from the Oregon joined the relief 
force sent to Peking during the Boxer Rebellion in 1900. Her last 
duty was as the reviewing ship for President Woodrow Wilson during 
the arrival of the Pacific Fleet at Seattle after the First World War. 

She presently is located at Guam, completely stripped of her super- 
structure. Only the hull, deck, and bulkheads remain. Expenditures 
to restore the vessel would total about $27 million, and to maintain it 
thereafter would cost approximately $51,000 a year. 

Like the Constellation, the Constitution was also constructed pur- 
suant to the first act of Congress authorizing the construction of naval 
war vessels, in 1794. The Constitution combined the best features of 
all the then-existing warships of the world. She served valiantly in 
the naval war with the French in 1798 and in the action against the 
Barbary States. Old Ironsides received her nickname during the War 
of 1812 while under the command of Captain Isaac Hull. In 1830 
the ship was condemned for destruction, but a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, entitled “Old Ironsides,” aroused such public feeling that 
money was appropriated by Congress in 1833 to repair the vessel. 
She was also repaired in 1871 and 1925. 


(| 
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In view of her extensive and renowned career, it is not surprising 
that the American people have been anxious to preserve this memor- 
able ship. Moreover, she is in good condition and has already been 
about 90 percent restored with funds appropriated by Congress and 
the generous donations of the patriotic citizens of this country. As 
many as 12,567 persons have visited this ship in a single week at the 
Boston Naval Shipyard where the vessel is presently open for public 
inspection. 

As to the Constitution, therefore, the Department of the Navy 
recommends that she be completely restored and maintained there- 
after. The restoration cost would be about $890,000, and mainte- 
nance costs would total about $46,000 a year. 

As to the other four ships, Constellation, Hartford, Olympia and 
Oregon, the Department of the Navy recommends their disposal in 
accordance with the terms of H. R. 2316. It is considered that the 
cost of restoration of those ships, about $35 million is dispropor- 
tionate to the value of those ships for any purpose. 

You will note that provision is made in sections 3 and 4 of the bill 
for parts of the ships to be utilized as historic relics, through loan 
or donation to nonprofit institutions, and through sale to the public. 
It is considered that by thus “spreading” the ships, through wide- 
spread donation and sale of the parts, a maximum number of persons 
may share in the proud historic traditions of these ships. 

Section 5 would repeal the act of March 13, 1948. That act pro- 
vided for the restoration of the Constellation, with the proviso that 75 
percent of the cost of restoration be obtained by public subscription. 
Since the passage of that act less than $150 has been donated for the 
purpose, and repeal is indicated. 

In recommending the disposal of four of these ships, the Navy is 
motivated by a desire to take some action with respect to them before 
it is too late. The condition of the Constellation, Hartford, Olympia 
and Oregon is extremely poor. The cost of restoring these vessels 
appears extremely high. 

The Department of the Navy does aot feel it can safely keep these 
ships any longer in their present condition, but neither does the 
Department conscientiously feel able to recommend the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars for the restoration and maintenance of 
the vessels. The alternative is disposal of the ships as provided in 
this bill, and to that end the Department of the Navy recommends 
enactment of H. R. 2316. 

Mr. Jonnson. Senator Butler, we will hear from you now. 

(Senator Butler’s statement follows: ) 


STaTEMENT By SENATOR JOHN OF MARYLAND, AT HEARINGS 
on Various Bitts REGARDING FATE OF THE FRIGATE “CONSTELLATION” 


Mr. Chairman, first let me express my deep appreciation for your courtesy in 
permitting me to testify this morning before your subcommittee. 

This month the Nation and particularly the people of the State of Maryland 
celebrated the 155th anniversary of the birth of a grand old dame of the deep, the 
Constellation. If some among us have their way this year, 1954, in addition to 
marking the 155th year of her life, will mark as well the year of her death. 

But I come here today not as her executioner, but as her advocate. I come to 
— for her preservation in the hands of those who love her and not to seek her 

estruction for the few dollars that might thus be saved. In Maryland, the 
well-springs of the human spirit have not run so dry that they will no longer 
water the flower of honor in her hour of need. We will not stand and watch 
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with placid, unperturbed, uncaring eye while death comes to a great and valiant 
lady because she can no longer be used to guard the ramparts of freedom in the, 
Nation she so long and nobly served. 

Gentlemen, we have before us today a bill asking that the Constellation be dis- 
mantled, dismembered, and destroyed. I have joined Senator Beall in an alter- 
native bill, S. 2246, which provides for the repair and restoration of this ship. It 
asks that the Secretary of the Navy be authorized and directed to repair, equip, 
and restore, as far as may be practicable, the frigate Constellation, and to perma- 
nently berth such frigate in Baltimore Harbor, Baltimore, Md., the place where 
she was originally launched and manned. 

The Constellation is America’s oldest frigate, the first to enter the service of 
her country. In 1794 she was constructed in Mary land and dipped her magni- 
ficent frame into the waters off our Maryland shore in 1797. Commodore 
Rodgers, who was senior officer in the Navy and fired the opening shot of the War 
of 1812, and Commodore Porter, who commanded guns on the Potomae to trap 
the British fleet, received their ‘baptism of fire on the Constellation’’ in an en- 
counter with France. She last stood her ground against the enemy in our own 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Since 1946, the Constellation has been in the Naval Shipyard at Boston, and she 
has there been permitted to deteriorate to some degree. The Navy Department 
would now scrap the vessel and sell its timber for souvenirs in order to abolish 
the cost the Navy has thus far absorbed in maintenance. 

We propose that the Constellation be put in a floating drydock and brought back 
home to Maryland. The Marine Corps Engineer Battalion at Fort McHenry has 
agreed to cut the slip in the ground where the Constellation will be lodged. The 
ship would be backed in and placed parallel to the seawall. Water would be 
pumped into the slip to the level of the ground so that the vessel’s waterline would 
be the ground line. Dirt would be pushed in and concrete poured to replace the 
rest of the water. The ship would be embedded. 

Admittedly, there would be some expense involved. But in view of the long 
service the Constellation has given her country, her historic value as the first and 
one of the foremost vessels of our Navy, her undeniable significance to this Nation 
and its citizens, I submit the cost would indeed have to be high before we can 
with honor and proper gratitude say it is too much. Destruction is not the way 
to pay the debt we owe, the reward for service which carried the lives, the hopes, 
and the spirit of our early seamen. Let us retire her with honor by bringing her 
home to Maryland where she will be preserved with loving care for the inspiration 
and esteem of generations to come. Let it not be said that the noble warrior whom 
no enemy could destroy, has been undone by them she spent her life to serve. 


Senator Butter. Now it just occurs to me in hearing the testimony 
of Admiral Manseau, there is a little different question in connection 
with the Constellation than we have with the other vessels which are 
mentioned in the House bill. The first of those vessels—I have made 
a hurried note—was constructed in 1857, the next in 1892, and the 
next in 1896. 

They do not have the historic value that the Constellation has, to 
the people of America. The Constellation is the symbol of American 
naval power, and she is a grand and glorious ship constructed before 
the turn of the 19th century, and, in my opinion, she should at all 
hazards be preserved and it would be a proud honor to the State of 
Maryland its he were preserved this way. 

Mr. Jounson. If we want to ask you some questions later 

Senator Butter. I would be happy to stay right now. 

Mr. Jonnson. We haven’t time to go into it now. 

Senator Butter. I will be available at the call of the Chair. 

Mr. Jounson. If we want to ask you some questions, we will call 
on you. 

Senator Butter. I am very happy to come and I hope your com- 
mittee will give deep thought to this matter. It just seems to me that 
this is the first impression that this ship is not in the class of the other 
three. This is a real antique. This is the beginning of American 
naval power. 


. 
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Mr. Jonnson. We have got the point, and I am sure we will give 
it due consideration. 

Senator Butumr. I believe she should be brought to where she was 
first launched and where she can be preserved for posterity. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Boykin, you have a witness now. | 

Mr. Miuuer. May I just make a statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Surely. 

Mr. Mitier. I am Miller of Maryland. I just want 
to say that I back up everything our Maryland delegation has said. 
I am not going to speak at length on it right now, but I merely wish 
* _— the remarks of Senator Butler anit my colleagues from Mary- 
and. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Fatiton. Our Committee on Public Works is now in executive 
session, and being the ranking member, it is necessary for me to be 
there, because they are marking up some bills. 

However, I would like to ask the consent of the committee so that 
I may be able to file a statement opposing the destruction of the 
Constellation and asking the preservation of that ship. 

Mr. Jounson. We will be glad to receive that statement. 

Mr. Smauu. May I interrupt also? 

I have another meeting that I want to attend, but I would like to 
have the privilege of filing a statement later. 

Mr. Jounson. You may file such a statement. 

Mr. Friepet. I would like to submit a statement from Congress- 
man Garmatz and would like to offer that for the record now. 

Mr. Jonnson. Very well. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Epwarp A, GARMATZ OF MARYLAND, ON H. R. 2316 
AND H. R. 6352 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it was my intention to appear 
before your committee personally to testify in opposition to H. R. 2316 and in 
support of H. R. 6352, introduced by my colleague, Congressman Friedel; how- 
ever, a meeting of the special subcommittee investigating the activities of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, of which I am a member, has been called 
for the same time, and therefore I am submitting this statement. 

For many years the people of Baltimore, in fact of the entire State of Maryland, 
have been very much interested in having the frigate Constellation returned to 
Baltimore, but the war interrupted their activities. The introduction of H. R. 
2316 galvanized the interested ahr into action, and at a meeting held in Balti- 
more last month, representatives of 27 veterans’, patriotic, historical, hereditary 
and civic organizations, united in support of the movement to save the Constellation 
and have it returned to Baltimore, to be preserved at historic Fort McHenry. 

This frigate, built, launched, and manned in Baltimore on September 7, 1797, 
was 1 of the first 3 ships built as naval vessels to the order of Congress. The 
other two were the Constitution, now on display at the Boston Navy Yard, and 
the United States, which was officially broken up in 1865. 

The Constellation was the first of the three to go on active sea duty and built 
up a proud record for itself, helping to mold the tradition of the American Navy. 

For 44 years she was stationed at Annapolis as the training ship for the Naval 
Academy and during World War II was back on active duty at the Newport 
(R. I.) Naval Base as the flagship of the Atlantic fleet. 

Many other historical relics have been preserved at much expense to the 
Government, and I do not believe that Maryland is asking too much in requesting 
that the Constellation be brought to Baltimore on one of the floating drydocks, 
which are available at the Boston Navy Yard, and berthed at Fort McHenry, 
where a concrete base would be provided, to protect the hull from further deterio- 
ration. 
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Once the ay was berthed at Fort McHenry, voluntary labor and subscriptions 


would restore the ship as near as possible to its original condition. 

I understand that the cost of transporting it from Boston to Baltimore would be 
less than it has been costing the Government annually to keep it in Boston. I am 
confident that a small admission fee would provide sufficient revenue for the up- 
keep of the ship, once it has been restored and opened to the publie. 

Its historical value at the Fort McHenry shrine, not only to Marylanders, 
but to the whole Nation, would be inestimable, and I am sure it would atrract 
many thousands of visitors annually. 

Therefore, I strongly urge that the committee report H. R. 2316 unfavorably, 
and approve H. R. 6352, which would mean the preservation of the Constellation. 

Mr. O’Hara. May I have the permission of the Chair to file a 
statement? I have to attend an executive meeting of my committee. 

Mr. Jounson. Very well. 

Who is the witness now? 

Mr. Ducanper. Congressman Boykin. 

Mr. Boyrin. Chairman Johnson, I just want you and the com- 
mittee to know how deeply we appreciate your giving us this oppor- 
tunity to tell you about this great project. 

. I want to introduce these three gentlemen, and my witness is right 
ere. 

First I want to introduce Mr. Miles Kennedy, Washington director 
of the National Legislatives Commission of the American Legion. 

You all know him, I am sure. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. James F. Kehoe, Washington representative of 
the Supreme Council of the Knights of Columbus. 

And this is Mr. James B. Donaghey, Mobile, Ala., representing 
the Knights of Columbus at Mobile. 

I would like to insert this telegram in the record. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 

Mosixe, Ata., February 27, 1954. 
The Honorable JAMes F. Kenog, 
3823 Fessenden Street, Washington, D. C. 


Retel from Supreme Knight: Grand Knight James B. Donaghey, Mobile 
Council No. 666 will be in Congressman Frank Boykin’s office Monday morning, 
9 a.m. Will appreciate vour meeting him there giving all cooperation help 
possible. All courtesies will be appreciated. 

Rospert L. Mackey, 
State Deputy Alabama. 

Mr. Boykin. Our whole delegation was in my office. I told them 
we would not have time to hear them all, but I would like to say we 
speak for Senator Hill and Senator Sparkman and the entire Alabama 

I would like first to have Mr. Kennedy say a few words, and then 
my main witness is my friend from Mobile, Mr. Donaghey. 

Mr. Jounson. We only want to hear the witness who has to catch 
the plane. 

r. Boyxin. That would be Mr. Donaghey. 

Mr. Jonnson. If we could hear him, Congressman, that would be 
best. Mr. Kennedy does not mind waiting, I am sure. 

Mr. Kennepy. No, sir. 

Mr. Boykin. I will call Mr. Donaghey. 

Mr. Jounson. We would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Donacuery. My name is James B. Donaghey, and I am owner 
of the John B. Donaghey Heating & Air Conditioning & Contracting 
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Co., at Mobile, Ala. I am here this morning representing the Knights 
of Columbus of the United States of America, a patriotic organization 
composed of more than 900,000 members. 

I am here to ask your indulgence in the preservation of the U.S. S. 
Hartford, the flagship of our greatest admiral, David Farragut. I 
propose to introduce, with your permission, evidence to show that 
the restoration of the U. S. 8. Hartford, and its preservation, can be 
done without cost to the Government. 

I would like very much to have permission to read our proposal into 
the record as to how we plan to pay the cost of the restoration, and 
” reimburse the restoration for any cost that the Government may 

e put to. 

Our plan, I believe, when you gentlemen of this committee hear 
the plan, I believe you may agree with us that the U. 5. 5. Hartford 
can be restored and preserved for the future by this self-liquidating 
plan, which will also be a self-maintaining plan. As I know time is 
of the essence of this meeting, I have 2 memorandums, one a 10-page 
memorandum that has to do with the history of the vessel. If it 
does not meet with the approval of the committee, I will forego reading 
that memorandum. 

However, I should like to touch briefly on the high spots of the 
memorandum, but with your indulgence, I should like very much to 
read the prepared statement that has to do with the financing of the 
Hartford, and the plan that we propose for you gentlemen for your 
consideration to use to make the vessel a self-sustaining project. 

Mr. Jounson. That is what we would like to hear from, right now, 
and then the other memorandum you have, you can place in the record. 
We would like to know about this self-sustaining plan to save this 
vessel, very much. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Donacuery. Mr. Chairman and members of the Armed 
Services Committee, a nationwide movement is presently under way 
to have the U.S. 3S. Hartford, century-old flagship of Admiral Farragut, 
restored and preserved at Mobile, Ala., as a historical monument, 
as outlined in the attached memorandum. 

It is officially estimated that to completely restore to original 
condition and fully equip the vessel would cost nearly $2 million. 

To accomplish this restoration, the following plan is presented: 

1. The United States Congress authorize and direct the Navy 
Department to completely restore the U. S. S. Hartford and per- 
manently preserve the vessel under Federal ownership at Mobile as 
a historical monument. 

2. The Congress appoint a properly constituted and representative 
nonsalaried commission to assume permanent custody of the vessel 
at Mobile. 

3. The Congress permit this commission to charge admissions for 
people to visit the vessel, and further permit the commission to sell 
souvenirs, etc., of various kinds. 

4. The Congress direct that all proceeds from admissions and sales 
of souvenirs, etc., be delivered to the Treasury Department to reim- 
burse the Navy Department for the expense of restoration and 
preservation of the vessel. 

This plan is entirely practicable and within a few years time the 
cost of the vessel’s restoration can be liquidated, after which the 
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admission could be either discontinued or proceeds in excess of main- 
tenance be used to restore other important naval relics. 

Facts and estimates substantiating the feasibility of this proposal 
are presented as follows: 

First, the tremendous importance of the vessel and her commander 
and her value and appeal as a memorial are amply recited in the above- 
mentioned memorandum covering the restoration program. 

Next, it is proposed that the vessel, after restoration, be permanently 
exhibited at a new State park which is being constructed on the Mobile 
Bay Causeway. This causeway is reportedly the most-traveled sec- 
tion of United States Highway 90 between the east and west coasts of 
the United States, and is also the eastern approach to Mobile for 
United States Highway 31. 

It is proposed to berth the vessel within 100 yards of the highway, 
easily accessible to traffic. 

The Mobile Bay Causeway is the immediate highway continuation 
of Bankhead Tunnel, which is a section of the principal Highway 90 
route through Mobile. Im 1952 some 3 million vehicles used this 
tube, of which number some 2 million were private passenger auto- 
mobiles, exluding commuters. 

It is estimated by responsible travel experts that 40 percent of these 
2 million cars would be tourists, of which 50 to 100 percent, depending 
on promotion and admission charge, would visit the Hartford. On 
this basis, 40 percent of the 2 million cars presently using the causeway 
would be 800,000. At the national average of 2.7 occupants per car 
there would be some 2 million people involved. At 50 percent, the 
Hartford could anticipate some 1 million visitors per year. A reason- 
able admission charge of 35 cents for adults and 15 cents for children 
would average out 25 cents, which, at 1 million admissions, would 
produce $250,000. 

At 60 percent, there would be 1.2 million people and a revenue of 
$300,000; at 75 percent, 1.5 million people and $375,000, and at 100 
percent, 2 million people and $500,000. 

Even at 25 percent the attendance would be 500,000 with a revenue 
of $125,000. 

To this revenue would be added income derived from the sale of 
such things as souvenirs and Hartford ship models and model kits, ete. 
It is reasonable to assume that the profit from such sales would be no 
less than 50 percent of the revenue from admissions. Therefore, the 
total profit on 50 percent tourist attendance would be (1) admissions 
$250,000 plus (2) souvenir sales $125,000, or a total of $375,000. As 
the attendance rate increases then, of course, the total revenue rate 
increases proportionately. 

Even on the basis of 25 percent attendance, the results would be 
(1) attendance $125,000 plus (2) souvenir sales $62,500, or a total of 
$187,500. 

It is quite obvious that, on the above basis, the cost of restoring 
the U.S. S. Hartford could easily be recovered within 10 years’ time. 

It is important to note here that if the Bankhead Tunnel traffic 
continues to increase for the next 10 years at the same rate of increase 
over the past 10 years (and there is not the slightest reason to expect 
that the traffic will not continue to increase at the same rate), then 
by 1964 some 4 million passenger cars would use the facility per year. 
On the current basis, 40 percent would be 1.6 million tourist cars, 
which, at 2.7 occupants per car, would be 4,320,000 tourists from which 
to attract visitors to the Hartford. 
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At an average admission of 25 cents, the revenue potentials in 10 
years would be approximately as follows: 


Revenues 


Admission Souvenirs Total 


At the rate of 25 percent, the tourist visitors would number 1 
million, with a revenue of $250,000, plus souvenir, etc., sales of $125,000, 
or a total revenue of $275,000. : 

The above figures pertain only to the traflic which currently uses 
the Mobile Bay Causeway and represents the immediate “readymade”’ 
tourist potential for the Hartford, berthed on that highway. In 
addition, some 5 million vehicles enter and leave Mobile via other 
United States highways annually, as estimated from traffic counts 
made along these highways at the fringes of the metropolitan Mobile 
area, and, therefore, exclude intercity traffic between the incorporated 
city and its suburbs. 

Approximately two-thirds of the total tunnel traffic consisted of pas- 
senger automobiles in 1952. If the same proportion applies to the 
5 million vehicles which used the other highways, then some 3 million 
would be passenger cars. If 40 percent of these represented tourists, 
then 1.3 million would be tourist cars, and at the rate of 2.7 occupants 
per car there would be some 3.5 million tourists involved. 

This 3.5 million, added to the 2 million tourists estimated to travel 
via the Mobile Bay Causeway, would produce a total of 5.5 million 
tourists passing through the Mobile area in 1952. 

On the above basis, the visitor potential to the Hartford becomes 
tremendous. 

Further, in 1953 some 500,000 out-of-city visitors came to the 
Mobile Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras festivities, and at the current rate, 
some 150,000 visitors will have toured Bellingrath Gardens this year, 
thus making a grand total of 650,000 visitors to these 3 attractions in 
1953. 

The Mardi Gras and Azalea Trail attractions historically occur 
simultaneously in the spring, while Bellingrath Gardens is a year- 
round attraction, but is most popular during the azalea season. 
Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that potential Hartford visitors 
from these groups of tourists would almost all come in the springtime. 

With reference to the current potential visitors to the vessel, it is 
reliably estimated that 80 percent of the people of Mobile would 
visit the Hartford within a reasonable period of time. The 
1950 population of Mobile was 129,000 within the incorporated 
limits, and 231,000 within the metropolitan area. Eighty percent 
of the present population, therefore, would be 100,000 and 185,000, 
respectively, local people who would visit the vessel one or more times. 

With respect to the future tourist potential at Mobile, mention 
has already been made of the Bankhead Tunnel traffic estimates, 
which indicate that if the tunnel traffic continues to increase at the 
present rate, in 10 years (1964) some 4 million automobiles, exclud- 


Percent: 
2, 000, 000 $500, 000 $250, 000 $750, 000 
2, 400, 000 600, 000 300, 000 900, 000 
3, 000, 000 750, 000 375, 000 1, 125, 000 
4, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
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ing commuters, buses, trucks, etc., would use the facility, meaning 
that some 4 million passenger cars would pass the site of the Hart- 
ford moored within 100 yards of the highway at the causeway park. 
“At the tourist rates indicated, this possibility increases the potential 
visitors to the vessel to 4 million people. 

The increase in traffie which uses the highways other than U.S. 31 
and 90 during the past 10 years has been approximately equal to ‘the 
increase in tunnel traffic. If this overall traffic increase continues 
at the current rate then the automobiles traveling via these other 
arteries would increase to 6 million by 1964, of which 40 percent would 
be 2.4 million tourist vehicles, which, at the rate of 2.7 occupants per 
car, would produce approximately 6.5 million tourists. 

Added to the Bankhead Tunnel volume, the above would increase 
the total to some 11 million automobile tourists passing through the 
Mobile area annually in 10 years. 

The statistics covering the Mardi Gras, Azalea Trail, and Bel- 
lingrath Gardens visitors indicate that if the present rate of increase 
continues, in 10 years a million people will come to Mobile annually 
to see these attractions. 

It is estimated conservatively that the population of Mobile proper 
is expected to be 300,000 by 1970. Presumably the metropolitan area 
will enjoy a similar increase, to 500,000 by 1970. At the rate of 80 
percent indicated, some 240,000 city residents, and 400,000 area 
residents, would become potential Hartford visitors at that time. 

With the addition of the U.S. S. Hartford, the Mobile area could 
become one of the greatest Civil War historical areas in America and 
this alone would account for a substantial general increase in tourist 
visitors to Mobile. 

Civil War attractions at Mobile today are such important and 
interesting sites as the home and burial place of Adm. Raphael 
Semmes, commander of the C. S. 5S. Alabama and only military figure 
in American history to become both an admiral and general; grave of 
Father Abram Ryan, ‘‘poet priest of the Confederacy”; Fort Morgan, 
of Battle of Mobile Bay fame; Fort Gaines, an important bay battle 
establishment and later headquarters of Admiral Farragut; Spanish 
Fort batteries; the headquarters on Government Street in Mobile of 
the Union Army, and other historical Civil War landmarks. 

An attempt has been made to obtain some idea of the tourist 
reaction to similar established attractions in the United States. How- 
ever, it has not been possible to identify any such exhibits which 
would, individually, enjoy all the advantages of the proposed Hartford 
exhibit, such as national historical value, year-round visiting con- 
ditions, immediate on the road accessibility, direct and readymade 
tourist potential, and so forth, but there has been obtained some data 
with respect to certain historical exhibits, as follows: 


Exhibit | Location | 1952 visitors 
Cabildo Museum New Orleans, La | 760, 000 
st. Louis Cathedral | do_. 550, 000 
Yorktown, Pa Pennsylvania... _____- 544, 000 
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The historical memorials which most logically would compare with 
the proposed Hartford memorial would be the U.S. 8. Constitution, 
the U.S. S. Texas, and the Civil War Park at Vicksburg. 

The 250,000 visitors to the U. S. S. Constitution represented 25 
percent of the 1 million visitors to Boston last year. However, an 
estimated 50 percent of the Mobile tourists would visit the Hartford 
because of the immediate accessibility of the vessel to those tourists, 
whereas the U. S. S. Constitution does not enjoy such accessibility at 
Boston, nor is the number of visitors to Boston annually nearly as 
large. 

n regard to the U. S. S. Texas, there are no figures available con- 
cerning the annual tourist traffic at Houston, or the percentage of 
tourists who visit the vessel. However, it is reported that the vessel 
is not located at a site which would be easily accessible to tourist 
traffic, which indicates that the 260,000 annual visitors to the U.S. S. 
Texas represents only a small portion of the Houston tourist traffic, 
whereas were the vessel more accessibly situated the tourist reaction 
would be considerably greater. 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t think you have to go any further. We have 
got your idea and you can submit it for the record. 

I might say that you have opened up the door to the general 
kind of plan that some of us in the committee think must be adopted 
if we are going to save these vessels, that is, save all of them. 

The cost is so tremendous that we should not impose them on the 
general taxpayer, but your idea presents, we think a new approach, 
and I think the right way to approach it. 

The plans of your statement will be inserted in the record, and your 
other statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The balance of the statement is as follows:) 

In regard to the Civil War Park at Vicksburg, here again it is reported that 
this exhibit is not so easily accessible to passing tourist traffic, and therefore, the 
number of such visitors is considerably less than would be the case were the 
memorial more accessible. 

In each of the above instances it is significant that tourists have to “go out 
of the way’”’ to visit the exhibits, whereas at Mobile the proposed Hartford 
memorial would be on the principal east-west tourist lane and there would be no 
time lost or inconvenience incurred by tourists visiting the ship. 

It is quite obvious that the proposed Hartford memorial would have 
tremendously more appeal than the shrines listed above, and this factor, together 
with the Fee accessibility to a tremendous volume of current tourist traffic, 
omen se y indicates that the annual visitors to the Hartford would be immense 
in number. 

In view of the facts rendered above, it is ry ees inconceivable that such 
a plan to finance the restoration of the U. 8. 8. Hartford would be anything but 


tremendously successful. 
SuMMARY 


In brief, following are facts and estimates on which the possible 1-year results 
under existing conditions indicated are based: 


I. FACTS 


1. Bankhead Tunnel.—Used by 3,000,000 vehicles per year, of which 2,000,000 
are private passenger cars. 

2. Other by 5,000,000 vehicles per year. 

3. Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras.—Attract 500,009 visitors per year. 
4. Bellingrath Gardens.—Attract 150,000 visitors per year. 
5. Mobile population.—1950 census indicates 231,000 metropolitan population. 
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Il. ESTIMATES 


1. Bankhead Tunnel.—Two-thirds of traffic represents some 2,000,000 passenger 
cars, of which 40 percent, or 800,000 are tourist, which at the rate of 2.7 occupants 
per car would be 2,000,000 tourists, of whom 50 percent, or 1,000,000, would visit 
the vessel. 

2. Other highways.—At known tunnel ratios, two-thirds of the traffic on the 
other highways would be 3,500,000 cars, of which 40 percent, or 1,300,000, would 
be tourist, which at rate of 2.7 per car would be 3,500,000 occupants, of whom 
50 percent, or 1,750,000 would visit the Hartford. 

3. Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras——These known visitors would all come within 
the total tourists estimated above, and are listed merely to confirm the heavy 
volume of ‘“‘stopping’’ tourists indicated. 

4. Bellingrath Gardens.—The same situation prevails here as with respect to 
the Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras visitors. 

5. Mobile population—It is indicated that 80 percent of the metropolitan 
Mobile population of 231,000, or 185,000, would visit the vessel within a reasonable 
period of time. Therefore, on basis of 25 percent per year, 45,000 visitors to the 
Hartford would accrue from this source. 


Ill. RESULTS 


A. Admissions and revenue therefrom: 


1. Bankhead Tunnel (Mobile Bay Causeway) - - 1,000,000 $250, 000 
2. Other highways___- 1,700,000 437,000 
3. Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras___- 
5. Mobile metropolitan population_____ 45, 000 11, 250 
Total revenue from admissions____--~------- ~~~ 2,795,000 698, 750 

B. Sales of souvenirs, etc.:—This figure estimated to produce a profit 
equal to 50 percent of the admissions revenue-_--_---~--------- 349, 375 
Total revenue, admissions and sales__..--....-.-.---------- 1, 048, 125 


It is significant to note that even on the basis of 25-percent tourist reaction 
and 40-percent population attendance (both one-half of above estimate), which 
are percentages far below those anticipated by reliable tourist and travel interests, 
and which certainly would be realized without a doubt, the total results would be 
some 1,400,000 visitors and $525,000 revenue in a year’s time. 

In support of the various facts, figures, and estimates rendered above, there 
are attached hereto the following memoranda and documents: 

Photostat of 1952 Bankhead Tunnel operating statement 

Statement of Bankhead Tunnel results, 1942-52 

Graph reflecting 1942-52 Bankhead Tunnel results and indicated 1953-64 traffic 
results 

1952 total highway traffic at Mobile, Ala. 

Letter from Greater America Tours, Mobile, Ala., indicating tourist reaction 
to U. 8. 8. Hartford Memorial 

Mobile Real Estate Association description of Mobile and population—present 
and future 

Memorandum reflecting attendance at Azalea Trail and Mardi Gras and Belling- 
rath Gardens attractions 

Statement reflecting estimated revenue to vessel from admissions at various rates 
of attendance 

Map showing location of Mobile Bay Causeway and vessel memorial 


(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


MEMORANDUM ON ProaraM To PRESERVE THE Suip THAT PRESERVED AMERICA, 
U.S. S. “Harrrorp,” 94-YEAR-OLD oF Our First ApMIRAL, Davip 
G. Farraaut 

FOREWORD 


A movement is presently underway to save from destruction and have restored 
and permanently preserved the famous Civil War flagship of Adm. David G. 
Farragut, the 94-year-old U. S. 8. Hartford, 1 of the most important historical 
relics in the United States. 

The movement follows a recent announcement from Washington that the Navy 
is seeking authority from the Congress to dispose of the vessel by scrapping. 
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This vessel’s fame and historical value is second to none, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the Hartford be permanently preserved as an inspiration to 
patriotic Americans. The vessel played a tremendously important part in pre- 
venting foreign powers from actively entering the Civil War and was an indispensa- 
ble instrument in keeping America united and safe from selfish outside interests. 

The movement embraces a proposal to have the Hartford preserved at Mobile, 
Ala., scene of the most famous naval engagement in the Civil War and site of 
her own most important action as flagship in which Admiral Farragut led his 
forces through heavy bombardment of three forts and exploding mines in the bay 
with the history-making command, ‘‘Damn the torpedoes! Full speed ahead!’ 

The restoration of this ship was a personal ambition and subsequent project of 
the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and its completion was deferred only 
by the national defense needs of the Navy in World War IT. 

Attached is a memorandum containing historical data citing the tremendously 
important part the U. 8. 8. Hartford has played in America’s history and informa- 
tion concerning the restoration movement to date. The historical facts presented 
in the memorandum are confirmed by our country’s foremost authority on the 
subject today. 

For convenient reference the memorandum is divided into several sections, as 
follows: (1) History of 1952 movement, (2) history of previous restorations, 
(3) brief description and history of the vessel, (4) reasons for the 1952 movement, 
(5) reasons for placing the vessel at Mobile, (6) Admiral Farragut’s accomplish- 
ments and far-reaching significance, and (7) conclusions. 

After restoration it has been suggested that the vessel tour United States ports 
in the interest of good will, patriotism, and possibly naval recruitment, following 
which she be directed to Mobile for preservation as a historical relic. 


HISTORY 


On May 12, 1952, a bill was introduced in the 82d Congress to authorize the 
Navy Department to dispose of the U. 8. 8. Hartford, 94-year-old flagship of Adm. 
David G. Farragut. The legislation would permit the Navy to scrap the famous 
old full-rigged warship. 

A few weeks later an editorial appeared in the Mobile Register, a daily news- 
paper, commenting on the proposal. 

ollowing the newspaper report patriotic interests in Mobile instituted a move- 
ment to have the famous old ship saved from scrapping and preserved at the scene 
of her most important action as a historical relic. 

In August 1952 the Mobile Council, No. 666, of the Knights of Columbus 
adopted a resolution calling for restoration of the vessel and preservation at 
Mobile. At the same time the Lamar Y. McLeod Post, No. 3, of the American 
Legion in Mobile passed a similar resolution. 

These actions were followed by adoption of the program on the parts of other 
civic organizations in the city. The public officials in Washington have been 
asked by these sponsoring groups to take whatever action is necessary to have 
the historic naval vessel restored. 

Further, in view of the value of the vessel to the Nation as a whole, some of 
the sponsoring organizations have asked their national parent groups to adopt 
the program on a wide basis. The United Spanish War Veterans at their 1952 
national convention in Louisville, Ky., in late August adopted a resolution 

uesting the restoration and preservation of the vessel. 

he American Legion, through its national executive committee, approved 
their Mobile post’s resolution in Indianapolis in October 1952 on a nationwide 
basis and is expected to introduce legislation in the next Congress authorizing 
the vessel’s rehabilitation and preservation at Mobile. 

The national directors of the Knights of Columbus in New Haven, Conn., 
have adopted the resolution and will petition the Federal Government to restore 
the vessel and remove her to Mobile for preservation. Other civic and patriotic 
groups in Mobile are expected to take similar action, 


HISTORY OF PREVIOUS RESTORATIONS 


This 1952 program to save the venerable old warship is not the first movement 
to preserve her from consignment to the scrap heap. 
n 1890 the Navy Department proposed to demolish the obsolete Hartford and 
her wooden sister ships from Admiral Farragut’s fleet. However, popular feeling 
for the ship which played such a tremendously important part in America’s his- 
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tory prevailed and the famous old vessel was restored and returned to the fleet 
as a training and good-will ship, calling at the ports of the world and playing 
host to the dignitaries of the great nations of the day. 

For more than 20 years after her restoration the Hartford was an active com- 
ponent of the United States Navy. She was finally decommissioned in 1926 and 
placed in idle status at the Charleston Navy Yard. 

In 1988 President Franklin Roosevelt, while visiting Charleston, saw the 
deteriorating Hartford and, supposedly irate that such a famous old ship should be 
permitted to waste away, reportedly demanded that she be rehabilitated, promis- 
ing that funds for such a purpose would be made available. President Roosevelt 
had long harbored a desire to have the old flagship of our first admiral restored and 
preserved. 

The announcement concerning President Roosevelt’s plan was met with en- 
thusiasm from all parts of the country. The mayor of Vicksburg, Mass., asked 
on behalf of that city’s civic groups that the Hartford be sent to their community 
after restoration as a memorial to the siege of Vicksburg, in which siege the vessel 
under Admiral Farragut participated importantly. Congressman Boykin of 
Alabama requested consideration of Mobile, Ala., as a site for the ship’s preserva- 
tion on behalf of civic interests of that city. It is reported that President Roose- 
velt himself had suggested that the Hartford be preserved at the scene of her most 
important action in Mobile Bay. 

From the site of General Lee’s surrender came the admirable report from the 
broadminded Richmond Chapter of the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
that President Roosevelt’s plan to restore and preserve the old Civil War flagship 
was a “dream come true”’ and carried their wholehearted approval. 

In compliance with the President’s plan the Hartford was removed to the 
Washington Navy Yard and by June 1939 the project to rehabilitate the old 
warship had been put actively underway. However, before the program could 
be completed national defense demands upon the Navy at the advent of World 
War II forced its deferment, and the plan envisioned and commenced by President 
Roosevelt to completely restore the Hartford to Civil War condition was ap- 
parently abandoned after his death by disinterested successors. 


DESCRIPTION 


The U.S. 8. Hartford was launched in 1858 as a first-class steam sloop of war. 
A three-masted wooden vessel with lines of a frigate, she carried steam engines 
for propulsion in calm weather. Her length was 225 feet, with 44-foot beam and 
a draft of 16 feet. Her displacement was 2,900 tons and her maximum speed was 
13.5 knots with a cruising speed of 8 knots. She carried 18 guns and was designed 
to fight contemporary British warships on the high seas, a third war with England 
being expected at that time. 

The vessel’s first assignment was to the East Indian Squadron as flagship, 
returning to the United States in 1861 for deliverance to Capt. David Farragut as 
flagship of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron with an increase in battery to 
24 guns. The Hartford and her commander rendered outstanding service in 
blockading the gulf ports but their real accomplishments and lasting fame came 
from closing the then-considered invincible ports of New Orleans and Mobile to 
foreign trade, and the battles that attended these actions constituted the greatest 
American naval engagements of the century and were the means by which selfish 
foreign interests were forced out of the war. 

Following the war and promotion of the first admiral of the Navy to important 
duties in Washington the now-famous U. 8. 8. Hartford was redispatched to the 
Far East under new command. She subsequently served as flagship for the 
South Atlantic Squadron and later the Pacifie Squadron. 

In 1884 the venerable old warship was placed out of commission at the Mare 
Island Navy Yard in California. Several years later, the pressure of sentiment 
in favor of the remarkable old naval veteran forced cancellation of plans to dispose 
of the vessel and she was restored as a training ship for landsmen. In 1900 the 
Hartford undertook a cruise to world ports and remained active in various official 
capacities until 1926, when she was decommissioned at the Charleston Navy 
Yard and placed in retirement. 

As cited above, active interest in the famous old Hartford on the part of 
President Roosevelt in 1938 resulted in the vessel being sent to the Washington 
Navy Yard for rehabilitation, which failed to progress to completion due to 
urgent national-defense requirements, and in 1945 the ship that had been the 
pride of the Navy in grave times was removed to the Norfolk Navy Yard and 
reduced to a caretaker status. 
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The Hartford is reputed to be the second oldest American naval vessel afloat 
today and is the very last relic of her era in existence. 

The last time the vessel was opened to the public was on Navy Day in 1948, 
since which time few people have seen the insides of the vessel that carried to 
glory and everlasting fame the most famous figure in America’s naval history. 


REASONS FOR PRESERVATION 


Basic motivating reason behind the movement to have the old flagship of 
Admiral Farragut restored and preserved as a historical relic is that such action 
would serve the best interest of patriotism and would constitute maintenance of 
an irreplaceable famous naval relic. It is felt that a return to patriotism and 
national pride among Americans is an urgent need and would be greatly inspired 
by the restoration and constant exhibition of this material relic and by continuous 
commemoration of the historic events in which the vessel participated and the 
courageous actions with which she was associated. Further, it is believed that 
unifying patriotism, knowledge of inspiring events in United States history and 
permanent and continuous recognition of heroic and honorable deeds are indispen- 
sable aids against communistie and other divisive advances in America. 

The various resolutions supporting the program generally embrace this rea- 
soning, citing the Battle of Mobile Bay and Admiral Farragut’s courageous 
actions in that engagement as being of particular naval, political, and historical 
significance and pointing out that the most logical place of preservation after 
the vessel’s rehabilitation would be the location of her most important action in 
Mobile Bay. 

A further tremendously important reason for restoring the Hartford and 
preserving it at Mobile can best be described by quoting a letter from a corres- 
pondent on the subject: 

“The more I have thought of this matter the more convinced I am that this 
is an extremely significant gesture on the part of people in the deep South and 
that if it were capable of accomplishment it would have tremendous propaganda 
values for widespread dissemination abroad. 

‘‘As you know, the Russians seize every opportunity to propagandize continued 
disaffection between North and South. Even though this is viciously exaggerated 
for their purposes, it nevertheless is a fact and is readily received by those hostile 
to the achievements of the United States.’’ May I state at this point that this 

roposal coming from the rebels of the Deep South and in asking that this 
historic vessel which had so much to do with our defeat in the Civil War proves 
that our love for our great country is paramount and that we live and breathe as 
you have so often been told by our Congressman, Hon. Frank W. Boykin, that 
“Everything is made for love.” 

In addition to the extremely important factors recited above, it is believed that 
the restoration of the vessel would be more than justified in the interest of main- 
taining an irreplaceable famous naval relice—flagship of America’s first and most 
famous admiral and outstanding United States warship in the 19th century. 

It is further felt that the continued preservation and display of the U. S. S, 
Hartford would have a tremendous historical and educational value. 


REASONS FOR PLACING AT MOBILE, ALA, 


In recommending that the vessel be preserved at Mobile, the following impor- 
tant factors have been taken into consideration: 

1. Mobile Bay is the scene of the Hartford’s most historic and widely effective 
action. 

2. The existence of the vessel at Mobile would have a unifying implication and 
effect—proof of goodwill between the North and South and willingness to forget 
the differences of the past. It would be an invaluable instrument of counter- 
propaganda to the Communists’ North-South division claims. 

3. The site at which it is proposed that the vessel be moored at Mobile is at a 
new State park to be constructed this year on the Mobile Bay causeway (U. 8S. 
Highways 90 and 31). The park is now under construction. This causeway is 
reputedly the most traveled section of Highway 90 and Highway 31 between the 
east and west coasts, a tremendous number of tourists using it continously. 

Therefore, the vessel moored in full sight of this highway and its users would be 
easily accessible to all who wished to visit her. 

4. The vessel moored in full sight of the scene of her most important action 
would fire the imagination and inspire tremendously all who visited her and the 
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resultant pride in American accomplishment generated within the hearts of her 
visitors would be invaluable. 

5. The weather conditions at Mobile are excellent for year-round visiting on 
board the vessel. 

Assurance is given that the movement to restore and preserve the Hartford is not 
prompted by merely a selfish desire to have a famous and historic relic installed at 
Mobile. The desire is, first and foremost, that the vessel be saved because of her 
tremendous overall importance to America in grave times and, secondly, that she 
be preserved at Mobile because that location is the scene of her most historic and 
famous action and because of the unifying influence the vessel’s presence at Mobile 
would create. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT’S ACCOMPLISHMENTS—FAR-REACHING SIGNIFICANCE 


It is pointed out that the actions of the U. 8S. 8. Hartford and her famous com- 
mander against the southern forces in themselves are not the primary actions of 
importance, the real importance being the effect the accomplishments of Admiral 
Farragut had on foreign powers who were opposing the cause of the United States 
for selfish reasons. The closing of the southern ports and accompanying naval 
battles were actions of ‘‘necessary evil’ designed to foree out the support of foreign 
interests and preserve the United States from being permanently divided. 

These factors are covered in the following paragraphs, preceded by remarks 
citing the instance of Admiral Farragut’s engagement in Mobile Bay and the 
far-reaching effect it had on American and world history. 

First and foremost, the Hartford and her commander, by no stretch of the 
imagination, were “instruments of destiny” in the history of the United States, 
From her riggings Admiral Farragut issued the now immortal command ‘‘ Damn 
the torpedoes! Full speed ahead!” during the Battle of Mobile Bay, in face of 
urgent warnings after other vessels in his fleet turned to retreat when one of the 
Union monitors was blown up on entering the mine (torpedo) fields of the bay. 
In Farragut’s own words, right before he gave the famous order, he was searching 
his mind for the right decision and, in response, his own inner mind, or Divine 
Providence, told him to go ahead. 

Charles Lee Lewis, in his book, Our First Admiral, writes about this tremen- 
dously serious incident. He states that the U. 8. 8. Brooklyn, a wooden man-of- 
war commanded by Captain Alden, was designated to lead the fleet into the bay 
because she had a greater number of forward-firing guns than the Hartford, and 
because she had an attachment for picking up mines. The Hartford was second 
in the line of 17 vessels. 

Four monitors were approaching the bay simultaneously in a column between 
the forts and the wooden warships. One of the monitors struck a mine and 
immediately sank. Lewis then says Alden ‘“‘began backing to get clear of the 
torpedoes. Meanwhile the vessels in the rear were pressing on those in the van, 
In the uncertainty and confusion, their fire had slackened, while the guns of 
Fort Morgan had increased in rapidity and effectiveness of fire. A first-class 
disaster was in the making.” 

Author Lewis then writes, ‘“Confronted with the most momentous decision of 
his life, Farragut reverently offered this silent prayer: 

“© God, who created man and gave him reason, direct me what to do. Shall I 
go on?” Then his spiritual ear heard a voice which commanded ‘“‘Go on!” 

Determined to take the lead, as he had wished to do in the beginning, Farragut 

ave the necessary orders, and the Hartford was quickly placed on her new course. 

he was followed by the other ships, whose officers believed that “they were 
going to a noble death with their commander in chief.’’ Farragut believed there 
were torpedoes ahead, but hoped they had been in the water long enough to be 
psa innocuous. In any case, he was ‘“‘determined to take the chance of their 
explosion. 

7 the Hartford passed on the port side of the Brooklyn, Alden reported that 
there was a “heavy line of torpedoes across the channel.” “Damn the torpedoes!”’ 
Farragut is reported to have shouted, ‘‘full speed ahead!” 

Admiral Farragut’s decision in this instance proved to be one of the most 
momentous decisions in the history of our Nation, for the Battle of Mobile Bay 
is reputedly considered one of the actions that put England out of the hostilities. 

Just as dangerous potentially as aid from foreign interests was the immediate 
situation facing the Union forces at Mobile. Up the river at Selma a fleet of 
powerful ironclads were nearing completion. One such vessel, the Tennessee, the 
most powerfully destructive warship afloat at that time, was already in the bay 
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prepared for action with two sister ships moored in Mobile harbor awaiting 
installation of engines. Farragut believed that, if these impenetrable ironclad 
vessels were completed and permitted to sail out onto the high seas, they would 
quickly and completely demolish his big fleet of wooden warships and then proceed 
to destroy all vessels and forts with which they engaged in battle. 

The task of eliminating these ironclads would not be simple, Farragut knew, 
because Mobile was te best protected city in the South, with three powerful land 
forts and an expansive mine field at the entrance of the bay, and a fleet of gun- 
boats anchored near the fort. 

The top military and naval experts of the day reportedly advised Farragut to 
leave Mobile alone, because his wooden fleet would have no chance. However, 
Farragut felt that, if the ironclads ever got out in large numbers, not only would 
his fleet have no chance, but none of the Union fleets nor coastal fortifications 
would have a chance to survive. 

The tide of war could have completely changed and the South would have 
defeated the North. America would have been divided and while both sides were 
weak from the ravages and devastations of a long war, foreign interests could have 
stepped in and made an inglorious conquest of the two weak and divided nations. 

The participation of foreign powers in the Civil War was by no means unreal. 
One authority on Admiral Farragut states that, if Farragut had failed in his gulf 
activities, it is not unlikely that England would have taken steps to bring about 
peace with the establishment of the Confederate States of America as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

Similarly, in his actions at New Orleans, Farragut was the instrument which 
forced France out of the activities. 

The further seriousness of the part foreign powers were playing in the hostilities 
was cited by Farragut himself, states author Lewis, who wrote that during a visit 
to New York before the Mobile Bay battle, Farragut met the admiral in command 
of a Russian fleet anchored in the harbor. ‘‘Why are you spending the winter 
here in idleness?” Farragut asked the Russian. ‘‘I am here,” he replied, ‘‘under 
sealed orders, to be broken only in a contingency that has not yet occurred.” 
Other vessels, the Russian declared, were at San Francisco with similar orders. 

During the conversation the Russian admitted, ‘I have received orders to 
break the seals, if during the Rebellion the United States becomes involved in a 
war with foreign nations.” 

It was an admitted fact at the time of the Civil War that the United States 
enjoyed anything but the friendship and good will of several of the European 
powers. That fact is substantiated by the knowledge that the U.S. S. Hartford 
was built especially to combat English vessels, with whom battles were expected 
at any moment. 

Had a conquest of our divided Nation occurred, America could have been 
reduced to a colony of a foreign power, in which event the 1776 Revolution, the 
War of 1812, Old Ironsides, our Constitution, and all the other glorious phases of 
our history would mean nothing to us today. 

We need only to look across the Pacific Ocean to China to see what might have 
been—China, divided, weakened, defeated, and today in the hands of Russia. 

Admiral Farragut was aware of the awful possibilities facing our Nation, 
possibilities so stupendous that he made the courageous determination to advance 
against the Mobile land and sea fortifications regardless of cost, obtained several 
monitors from the northern fleets, penned a farewell note to his family, and 
sailed into glory unparalleled in American naval history. 

To word it simply, Divine Providence saw fit to make Admiral Farragut and 
the Hartford particular instruments to keep America united and undivided—that 
is how important the vessel is to the United States as a historical relic. 

This fact did not go unheralded by the American leaders of that time, for 
shortly after Farragut’s achievement at Mobile the President made him the very 
first full-time Admiral of the Navy in the bistory of the United States. Earlier 
in the war, Farragut had been elevated from 31st position on the list of ranking 
naval officers to Ist position and given the rank of rear admiral, then shortly later 
the rank of vice admiral, both being created for the first time in American history 
for the purpose of recognizing Farragut for meritorious service. 

President Lincoln made the statement that Farragut’s appointment in the Navy 
was the best appointment, Army or Navy, he had made in the war. 

Foreign leaders of the day placed Farragut’s courage and accomplishments 
on a level with those of the immortal Lord Nelson of England, but they chose 
cpereast as far the better all-around officer because of his strong, firm, Christian 
character. 
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In 1868 Admiral Farragut received a plea to accept the Democratic nomination 
for the Presidency, author Lewis writes in his book. Spokesmen for the party 
said that ‘‘the country needs at its head a sober, brave, honest man of simple 
purpose,”’ begging him to accept the nomination because he had the confidence of 
all the people, even the conservative Republicans, who were disgusted with their 
own party and would support him. Several years earlier, he had been asked to 
run for the Vice Presidency with Horace Greeley’s party but refused. 

Farragut turned down the Democratic nomination, and General Grant was 
elected President on the Republican ticket. Had Farragut accepted and been 
elected our country might have been spared the difficulties of the reconstruction 
days, because his keen sense of fairness and his ideas for handling the South were 
exactly opposite those of the administration. Farragut believed that the South- 
erners should be treated gently and with every consideration as fellow Americans 
and not as conquered enemies. 

All during the Civil War battles Farragut justified his actions in his mind in 
that his purpose was not the devastation of the South, but the preservation of the 
United States. 

Adm. George Dewey, a protege of Farragut in the Gulf battles, often remarked 
that before making an important decision he would ask himself, ‘‘What would 
Admiral Farragut have done?” He then proceeded to anticipate what Farragut 
would have done, and did it. Dewey, in his own words, followed this line of self- 
aoe at Manila Bay, and the magnificent results he obtained there are known 

o all. 

Farragut commanded the respect of not only his contemporary fellow Americans, 
but his influence has long exerted itself in the lives of successor officers and naval 
men. He is still respected at the Naval Academy as the foremost American 
admiral, and there is dedicated to him in the chapel of that institution a huge 
window showing Farragut lashed to the riggings of the Hartford in the Battle of 
Mobile Bay, uttering his courageous and famous order to proceed against stu- 
pendous odds. 

A strange indication of things to come was unknowingly hinted during Farragut’s 
postwar trip to Evrope, where he was entertained and honored by all the hings 
and monarchs of the great continental nations. During an audience with Pope 
Pivs IX, Farragut mentioned his friendly reception at the hands of the Russians. 
The Pope then expressed his surprise at the ‘“‘unaccountable friendship existing 
between the United States end Russia—the one a republic and the other the very 
opposite.”” This was in 1868 and the wisdom reflected at that time proved not 
without basis. 

In his conquests at New Orleans and Mobile, Farragut proved conclusively 
for the first time in world history that naval fleets could successfully engage and 
defeat land forts. 

The Battle of Mobile Bay is considered the greatest American naval engagement 
of the 19th century and was a turning point in world naval history. While 
Farragut reduced the heavily armed forts and defeated the powerful metal- 
sheathed Tennessee with his fleet of wooden vessels, the accomplishments of the 
ironclad ships in the famous bay fight immediately made obsolete the great wooden 
navies of the world powers. 

Admiral Farragut’s utterance in the Mobile Bay engagement, ‘‘Damn the tor- 
pedoes! Full speed ahead!’ is listed high among the most famous sayings in 
American history and is considered the foremost expression of courage and deter- 
mination in the United States naval tradition. 


CONCLUSION 


The werasing information generally covers the 1952 movement to have the 
famous U.S. 8S. Hartford restored and preserved as a historical relic, and cites the 
actions st bstantiating the importance of the vessel in American history, which 
importance is further significantly indicated by the very fact that it would take 
an act of Congress to dispose of the famous square-rigged warship. 

This tremendous importance has not been completely lost to sight by our 
present-day leaders. President Roosevelt was keenly aware of the value of the 
famous Hartford as a historical relic and exerted every effort to have her rehabili- 
tated, only to have the program deferred on the threshold of its attainment by 
the demands of a World War. 

In 1950 the question of the disposition of the U. 8. 8S. Hartford was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Armed Forces. A reply from that committee stated 
that ‘a poll was taken of the committee and the sentiment was expressed that the 


U.S. 8. Hartford should not be scrapped.” 
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The Secretary of Navy then answered that in view of this recommendation “‘T 
shall direct that the Hartford be retained until such time as funds are made avail- 
able specifically for its restoration.” 

It is to the appropriation of those funds by Congress that this 1952 movement 
to restore and preserve the vessel is directed. 

Continued commemoration and recognition of the U. 8. 8. Hartford and the 
courageous actions with which she was associated will be a tremendous inspiration 
to Americans of the future in any grave times they might have to endure. Pos- 
sibly the same inspiration that directed Admiral Dewey in his trials of war will 
guide to victorious results some gallant officer of tomorrow. 

Perbaps the 1954 visit of a small boy to the U. 8. 8. Hartford at Mobile and 
attendant story of her courageous commander of olden times will be recalled by 
a desperate man a quarter century hence and inspire that man to battle his way 
against insurmountable odds to a victory that will mean the salvation of the 
America of that future day. 

This is not mere conjecture. It happened before—it could happen again. 

While the vessel’s most important actions took place against forces that are 
now our allies, nevertheless at the time of these actions the United States was in 
grave danger of being defeated and forever divided, and this ship and her 
courageous commander were indispensible instruments in staving off that defeat 
and keeping our America united and safe from predatory foreign powers. 

Since the Civil War days men and women from the 48 States of America have 
battled side by side under the flag that waved from the Hartford’s masthead to 
a common victory through four great wars and those 48 units of our country have 
expanded together into the very greatest and most prosperous nation in the history 
of the world. 

Divided, this would not be so, and without a doubt the people of all of the 
48 States of our Nation believe unanimously that the happenings of those trying 
times were all for the best—our tremendous accomplishments unitedly since then 
have proven that. 

The nations across the seas who would have been pleased to see America fall 
a century ago have now become our closest allies, without whom our accomplish- 
ments would have been minimized considerably. On the other hand, without our 
help the great 20th century strides of those allies might not have occurred, 


So, it is accepted gratefully, by all, that the actions of the U. 8. 8. Hartford 
and her commander under the will of divine providence all happened for the best 
interests of our United States and its now allied nations, and were truly indis- 
pensably instrumental in preserving our America for the wonderful future— 
now partly past, present, and still to come—that was in store for her. As such 
an instrument of American destiny this vessel commands the utmost respect and 
importance as a historical relic and her preservation as such is morally and 
patriotically mande ory. 

Thus, the obliga’ ion and duty of the 83d Congress is clear and indisputable— 
direct the Navy Department to restore to Civil War condition and preserve as a 
historical relic the U. 8. 8. Hartford, the ship that preserved America in the face 
of defeat and permanent division. 

To completely restore the vessel to original condition, and fully equip her, as 
envisioned by President Roosevelt and embraced in the 1952 movement, would 
cost a little in excess of $114 million, which amount is not at all unreasonable in 
view of the tremendously important part the Hartford has played in America’s 
history and the valuable part she will continue to plav in America’s future as an 
inspirer of patriotism, national pride and courage in dire times. 

When consideration is given to the fate of our Nation without the Hartford, 
Admiral Farragut, and the Battle of Mobile Bay—the loss of our hard-won 
independence—and the further fact that Congress almost dailv appropriates much 
larger amounts to foreign interests and to conduct studies of such things as fish 
habits, propagation, and affiliated activities and many other less significant 
projects, as well as 10 times that ‘amount for bonuses, price supports, etc., this 
sum of money to restore the vessel that played the major role in keeping the 
United States free and independent becomes very small indeed. 

America should never permit its government to become so big as to forget the 
important things of our past that kept us free and united to become a great and 
prosperous Nation. 
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With these facts in their possession, a patriotic Congress could not conscien- 
tiously fail to vote unanimously to fully restore the U. 8S. 8. Hartford in order that 
future generations of Americans may, with a feeling of pride and unity, look 
upon the warship that almost singlehandedly preserved the very freedom and 
oneness that we all enjoy today. 

It is obvious that broad and urgent action is necessary to save this historic 
vessel. The bill to authorize her disposition appeared in the last Congress too 
late to receive final action, but it is expected to be reintroduced when that legis- 
lative body convenes in January 1953. 

It would indeed be to the best interests of our Nation and all the glorious 
ideals America stands for if the Congress of the United States received and unani- 
mously passed legislation to ‘preserve the ship that preserved America.”’ 


Crry Data 


The city of Mobile is located on Mobile Bay where the Mobile River and the 
Tombigbee-Warrior, Alabama-Coose, Delta begins. Mobile was discovered in 
1519, settled in 1702, and incorporated in 1814 with a population of approxi- 
mately 1,500 people. The 1950 census showed a population of 129,009 for the 
incorporated city, and 231,105 for the metropolitan area. 

Mobile is so situated geographically as to have an almost unlimited trade 
territory. There are over 250 industries here, employing 32,100 people with an 
annual production in excess of $200 million. Some of the most important indus- 
tries are the paper mills, naval stores, Aluminum Co. of America. which processes 
the bauxite ore brought in from South America, ship supplies, food products, 
bananas, cotton, cement, 2nd lime products, ete. 

Reconversion of Mobile’s port operation is well underway, and a substantial 
part of the prewar services enjoyed by this port have already been restored. 
About 1,600 vessels enter the port each year. There are 50 steamship companies 
in Mobile. 

Servicing Mobile are 6 principal highway arteries, 4 railroad systems, 16 freight 
truck lines, 4 major airlines, 6 bus lines, and several ship lines. Pedestrian bus 
transportation is ample and services the city and outlying suburbs. 

The city of Mobile school system is above average for a city of this size. Mobile 
has three colleges, Spring Hill College, University of Alabama Mobile Center, 
and State Teachers College for Colored, all being fully accredited schools. 

Mobile’s climate is extremely mild with a temperature dropping below the 
freezing point only about a dozen times a year. The prevailing winds are south- 
erly, and the average yearly rainfall is 61.40 inches, being the highest in the 
United States. 

Tourist attractions are numerous and consist of the annual Azelea, Trail, 
Bellingrath Gardens, the Mardi Gras, outdoor sports activities such as deep-sea 
fishing, hunting, and the annual Deep-Sea Fishing Rodeo. The annuel Senior 
Bowl football game is a Mobile attraction. 

The city of Mobile at the present time has 5 hospitals, 1 being an exclusive 
all-colored unit. 

The city of Mobile Fire Department and Police Department are sufficient in 
strength of men and equipment to properly handle any emergencies. 

The water supply of the city of Mobile is city owned and self-supporting and 
is more than ample to supply this entire area, with more than 100 million gallons 
daily in a new industrial water storage system. With the population of Mobile 
estimated to reach 300,000 by 1970 this new water supply will guarantee sufficient 
water to meet all industrial and domestic needs, even in droughts. Other utilities 
are ample to service this area. 

ie four major banking institutions are listed below showing the resources of 
each: 


American National Bank & Trust Co 
First National Bank of Mobile 
Loop National Bank of Mobile___._.........---.--------- 
Merchants National Bank of Mobile 


82, 922, 048 
4,663, 396 
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1952 highway traffic at Mobile, Ala. 


Highway Location of traffic count Yearly traffic 

Metropolitan limits (5 miles out) 1, 849, 090 


DESCRIPTION OF ABOVE HIGHWAYS 


U.S. 90: East-West Highway (via New Orleans-Florida). 

U.S.31: Enters Mobile from Eastern United States (via Atlanta- Montgomery). 

U.S. 42: Enters Mobile from Midwestern United States (via Jackson, Miss.). 

U.S.45: Enters Mobile from West Central United States (via Meridian, Miss.). 

U.S. 43: Enters Mobile from Central United States (via Birmingham, Ala.). 

Traffic counts on these highways were taken far enough out from the city proper 
to escape recording intercity traffic between Mobile and suburbs. 


Bankhead Tunnel traffic statistics—1942 to 1953 


Year Passenger cars oa oy Other Total 
835, 687 531, 936 195, 239 1, 562, 862 
775, 587 1, 278, 222 334, 999 2, 388, 808 
894, 565 1, 173, 178 488, 7 2, 556, 538 
886, 668 903, 053 466, 529 2, 256, 250 
1, 118, 776 383, 631 421, 679 1, 924, 086 
1, 214, 902 411, 800 367, 120 1, 993, 822 
1, 361, 4 498, 362 396, 354 2, 256, 152 
1, 472, 397 464, 068 418, 102 2. 354, 567 
1, 530, 271 441, 075 430, 145 2, 401, 491 
1, 703, 252 , 786 442, 574 2, 604, 612 
1, 906, 584 511, 013 473, 924 2, 981, 521 


Note.—Regular commuters during World War II years were greater in volume than in succeeding years 
Sao ba. ipeaeeins activities at the Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., accessible mainly via Bank- 
ead Tunnel. 
Explanations of traffic types: 
Passenger cars: Private passenger cars and taxicabs. 
Reguler commuters: Passenger cars to Alabama Dry Dock and monthly commuter tickets redeemed. 
Other: Station wagons, trailers, tractors, wreckers, ambulances, house trailers, motorcycles, buses, 
trucks, etc., including Armed Forces in uniform, highway patrol, etc. 


Revenues to U. S. S. “Hartford” from admissions at various rates and attendance 
1954 (CURRENT) 
Total cars, 2,000,000. Total tourist cars (40 percent Sanne, 800,000. Total tourists (2% per car), 


Percent of total... ._..-- 10 25 40 50 60 75 100 


Number of tourists......-| 200,000 500,000 800,000 1,000,000 | 1,200,000 | 1,500,000 | 2,000,000 


Admission charge 


Chil- | Aver- 
Adults dren | age 
$0. 25 $0. 10 $0. 17 $34, 000 $85, 000 $136, 000 | $170, 000 $204, 000 $255, 000 $340, 000 
35 15 .25 50, 000 125, 000 200, 000 250, 000 300, 000 375, 000 500, 000 
4% 25 . 50 100. 000 250, 000 400, 000 500, 000 600, 000 760, 000 | 1, 600, 000 
1.00 25 . 62 000 000 1 000 


1945 
1946 
| 
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Revenues to U. S. S. ‘‘Hartjord’’ from admissions at various rates and attendance— 
Continued. 


1959 (5 YEARS) 
Total cars, 3,000,000. Total tourist ears (40 percent of 3,000,000), 1,200,000. Total tourists (244 per car), 
3,000,000 


Number of tourists... 300,000 750,000 | 1,200,000 | 1,500,000 | 1,800,000 | 2,250,000 | 3,000,000 

$0.25 | $0.10! $0.17 $51, 000 $127,000 $204,000 | $255,000 | $306,000 | $382,000 | $510, 000 

5,000 | 187, 500 300, 000 375, 000 450, 000 572,500 | 000 

.75 -25 50 150,000 | 375, 000 600,000 | 750, 000 900, 000 1, 144,000 | 1, 500, 000 


1.00 - 25 - 62 186, 000 | 465,000 | 755,000 | = 930, 000 | 1, 116,000 | 1,395,000 | 1, 860, 000 
| 


1965 (10 YEARS) 
Total cars, 4,000,000. Total tourist cars (40 percent of 4,000,000), 1,600,000. Total tourists (244 per car), 
4,000,600 


| | 
Number of tourists- = 400,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,600,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,400,000 | 3,000,000 | 4,000,000 


$0. 17 $68, 000 | $170,000 | $272,000 | $340,000 | $408,000 | $510,000 | $680, 000 


100, 000 250,000 | 400,000 | 500,000 | — 600, 000 750, 000 | 1,000, 000 

75 - 25 - 50 200, 000 500, 000 | 800, 000 | 1, 000, 000 1, 200. 000 | 1, 500, 000 2, 000, 000 

1.00 25 - 62 248, 000 620,000 | 992, 000 | 1, 860, 000 | 2, 480, 000 


1, 240, 000 | 1, 488, 000 | 


Azalea Trail-Mardi Gras and Bellingrath Gardens out of town visitors, 1948 through 


Azalea Trail- Azalea Trail- | 
Year Mardi Gras Bellingrath Mardi Gras Bellingrath 
(simultaneous Gardens (simultaneous Gardens 
attractions) attractions) 
| 
a ee 50, 000 72,000 || 1951... 300, 000 100, 000 
100, 000 89, 000 | 500, 000 100, 000 
100, 000 94, 000 500, 000 1150, 000 


11953 figures for Bellingrath Gardens estimated on basis of having passed 100,000 by June 1953. 


Mr. Donacuey. Mr. Chairman, may I have your indulgence just 
one moment and read a letter from the tourist league which has to 
do with tourists? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Donaauey. I would like to offer this in the record, too. 

Mr. Jounson. You may read it. 

Mr. Donaauey. This, gentlemen of the committee, is a letter from 
the Gray Line Tours, Inc., and it says: 

JuLy 17, 1953. 
Mr. Kern, 
Waterman Steamship Cop. 
Mobile, Ala. 

Dear Mr. Kern: I am glad to have your letter of July 13 regards Admiral 
Farragut’s flagship, the U. 8. 8. Hartford. 

I hope that you will be successful in getting the Government to restore this ship 
and bring it to Mobile for permanent location as I feel sure that it would be a 
tourist attraction. 

As we bring the tourist to Mobile daily the year round, we are in a better 
position than anyone in Mobile to give you facts and figures on the possibilities 
of the tourist trade. 

First, one has to know who is a tourist and we found that out several years ago 
from experience. Next, what does the tourist want to see? We also found that 
out. Next, where do the majority of your people come from regularly and of 
course we found that out. 
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From the figures you have furnished on the Bankhead Tunnel, I would con- 
servatively say that 40 percent of the private passenger cars that are shown on 
this list would be bona fide tourists or someone who lives in some other part of the 
country. The national travel figures on passenger occupancy per 5-passenger 
vehicle is estimated at 2'4-percent passenger per vehicle. 

I feel that if the Hartford could be anchored at the new State park on the cause- 
way and it be made easily accessible to the automobile tourist and that it be 
advertised with the appropriate billboards for at least 25 miles before one reaches 
the location, it should be a successful tourist attraction provided the price of 
admission will be low enough that a man would not hesitate to take his whole 
family on the ship. 

Since we have been in the sightseeing business in Mobile, we have handled in our 
own hands over 50,000 people on the tours of the city of Mobile and to the Belling- 
rath Gardens. We know that we have brought the majority of these people to 
Mobile because they have a ticket which they bought in other parts of the United 
States and we know that we have not started yet as far as handling a large volume 
of tourists in Mobile daily the year round. 


Anything I can be of help in the way of information, do not hesitate to call on me. 
Sincerely yours, 


Irvin C. LaNnGrorp, 
President, Gray Line Tours, Inc. 

Mr. Jonnson. As I understand your statement, that is the plan 
of me Knights of Columbus for restoration and preservation of this 
vessel. 

Mr. Donacury. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is not your personal plan. It is the plan of the 
organization. 

{r. Donacuey. It is the plan of the organization, and I believe 
it is concurred in by the American Legion. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are there any other people here who are thoroughl 
familiar so that when we call on them later at another time, they wi 
be able to answer questions on the plan? 

Mr. Boykin. I will come back. 

Mr. DonaGuey. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to stay all during 
the day, until the matter is thoroughly gone into. 

Mr. Jounson. We only meet in the morning as we have a meeting 
of the House today. 

Mr. Ducanper. Congressman Boykin can probably furnish the 
information. 

Mr. Boykrn. I want to tell you, you have no idea of the research 
that he has done on this question, and which has been done by every- 
one of these people, and I don’t think it should be destroyed. 

He has another statement. I hope you will all read it. It is going 
in the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. We analyze every statement carefully. 

Mr. Boykun. I wish the record to show that Mr. Kennedy was here. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Kennedy does not object to waiting. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will be happy to come back at any day you desig- 
nate, except Friday. I would be very happy to come back, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Boykin. And Mr. Kehoe is representing the Knights of 
Columbus. 

Mr. Kenor. Mr. Chairman, my statement won’t take a minute. 

Mr. Jonnson. We will grant you a minute. In fact we will give 
you 2 minutes. 

Mr. Kenor. My full name is James F. Kehoe. I am attorney, and 
State Advocate of the State Council of the Knights of Columbus. 
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I am here on behalf of the Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus, representing 900,000 members throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, Panama and Cuba. 

And this resolution for H. R. 2454 was passed at the supreme 
convention in Los Angeles, 1952, and in January 15, 1953, it was 
further ratified by the supreme board of directors and unanimously 
adopted, and I was designated to represent the supreme body, heartily 
endorsing this bill, and the plan outlined by Brother Donaghey. 

That is my statement. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Morano. I am a Representative from Connecticut. T am 
ust wondering whether the Knights of Columbus, which has its 
eadquarters in Connecticut, and of which I am a member, has not 
indicated whether they want this boat in Connecticut or not. 

Mr. Kenor. No, not through the Chair. No, Congressman. 
We are to endorse Brother Donaghey’s plan, and inasmuch as it was 
part of the history of Mobile, and during the Civil War, our interest 
is to have it berthed in Mobile. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I would like to point out the last naval battle between 
the North and South took place in Mobile Bay. 

Mr. Devereux. May I just make an observation we are getting 
together more and more, the North and the South. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. We are very close together. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Morano, do you wish to make an opening 
statement? 

Mr. Morano. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for the opportu- 
nity of speaking for just a brief moment. I would like permission to 
insert a letter in the record of George Fielding Elliott, who wrote a 
letter for the Hartford Courant, which is the oldest newspaper in 
Connecticut, suggesting that an appeal should be made to the general 
public to restore and preserve this boat, the Hartford, and bring it to 
Connecticut. 

I would, of course, be in favor of it, if such an appeal got a suffi- 
cient response. But lacking a response, I, of course, endorse every- 
thing that the grand knight of Mobile has said, Mr. Donaghey, in 
which he indicates a commission should be organized to earn the 
money to pay for the expense which I understand is a million, nine 
hundred fifty thousand dollars, and $56,000 annually thereafter to 
maintain it. 

I have another suggestion to make, inasmuch as this boat is wanted 
so badly by the Alabamans, that perhaps the committee would con- 
sider creating, giving it to the State of Alabama, and let them create 
their own commission. That is, that we in the Congress appropriate 
the necessary money to restore it, and let the Navy restore it, and 
then turn the boat over to the State of Alabama. 

Mr. Jounson. With proper assurances that they would maintain 
the vessels. 

Mr. Morano. Exactly. That is, assuming the State of Connecti- 
cut does not show enough interest to raise the money up there. 

Mr. Jounson. You may insert your letter in the record. You may 
give it to the reporter. 

Mr. Morano. I will get a copy and send it to your committee. 

Mr. Jonnson. And you may also revise your remarks. 

Mr. Morano. Thank you very much. 
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; Sen Jounson. We would like to hear from Mr. Forand, of Rhode 
sland. 

Mr. Foranp. For the purpose of the record, | am Aime J. Forand, 
representing the First District of Rhode Island, and although, like my 
colleagues, I had a meeting scheduled this morning at 10 o’clock, on a 
subject which I know all of you are interested in; namely, tax revision, 
I have passed that up to attend this hearing, which I believe is of such 
great importance. 

I have passed up my own committee session in order to present to 
you a brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of your committee has 
given me to testify on the merits of my bill, H. R. 2545—a bill provid- 
ing for the restoration of the Frigate Constellation and its permanent 
assignment to Newport, R. L., as a national memorial. 

The Constellation, as your committee is aware, is 1 of 4 ships which 
- Navy Department, in the bill H. R. 2316, seeks authority to dispose 


of. 

We of Rhode Island, and especially of Newport, deplore the Navy’s 
contemplated action and we donee hope that your committee will 
not agree with this proposal but rather that you will consider favorably 
the proposal set forth in my bill H. R. 2454. 

H. R. 2454 is the latest of many bills I have introduced in the past 
to provide for the preservation of this frigate and its permanent 
berthing at Newport, as a memorial. Patriotic and civic organiza- 
tions, private citizens, and officials of the city of Newport and of the 
State of Rhode Island have consistently and enthusiastically supported 
my fight to save the Constellation as a ship worthy of a place in our 
memories as a national shrine. 

I may interpose right here that I am happy to see the Maryland 
delegation is so vitally interested in the preservation of this grand old 
lady of the seas, and the only issue I take with them is that they want 
it in Baltimore, and we want it in Rhode Island. In fact, at this 
present time, in protest to this proposal to scrap and dispose of the 
Constellation, representatives of the city and civic groups in coopera- 
tion with the Newport County Chamber of Commerce are organizing 
a public meeting to discuss ways and means of saving this historic ship. 

When the Constitution, younger sister ship of the Constellation, was 
destined for the scrap heap in the 1920's, patriotic organizations and 
school children contributed about a million dollars to save this ship. 
My purpose in legislative efforts has been to seek congressional ap- 
proval of the same procedure followed in restoring the Constitution. 

Recognizing the glorious history of this great ship, the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, in 1942, shortly after the outbreak of 
World War II, recommissioned the Constellation as tbe flagship of 
Admiral Ernest King as Commander in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet 
and his successor Admiral Royal Ingersoll. From this ship, berthed 
at Newport, R. L., the Navy’s participation of the invasion of Africa 
and Normandy were planned. 

In a letter dated October 16, 1947, to the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the then Secretary of the Navy, John L. Sul- 
livan, sponsored legislation to provide for the preservation of the 
Constellation and authorization to dispose of certain parts of the 
vessel as souvenirs. Secretary Sullivan stated that the restoration 
of this ship as a national memorial of a past day and generation was 
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considered highly desirable by the Navy Department and recom- 
mended enactment of the bill. 

This action, it was stated, was taken by the Department at the 
request of the Society of the Sons of the Revolution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and other patriotic organizations in 
Rhode Island, which desired to initiate a nationwide campaign for 
funds to restore the ship. In this connection, the Department desired 
authority to dispose of materials removed from the ship as gifts or 
as consideration to induce contributions for the work. That bill 
became Public Law 442, 80th Congress, and Secretary Sullivan headed 
the fund-raising committee. And as you know, during that recon- 
struction period, no officer of the Government had any time to give 
to any such project, and for that reason, very little was done to 
attempt to publicize the fact that funds were going to be raised for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask you this question 

Mr. Foranp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Is the effort still being made? Is it still alive? 

Mr. Foranp. It is being revived now, in view of the fact that word 
has gone out that there is a plan afoot to dispose of the Constellation. 

Mr. Jonnson. I see. 

Mr. Foranp. However, public contributions did not amount to 
75 percent of the total amount needed for the repairs and the ship 
has been kept at Boston for required maintenance and security, 
although undoubtedly the space she occupies at the navy yard has 
been needed for other purposes. 

I believe that the fund-raising committee would have been more 
successful if the Constellation had been provided with some kind of 
drydock in Newport, where it would have been of immense value in 
inspiring contributions toward its restoration. In this respect, the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy in a letter dated May 27, 1949, 
on my bill, H. R. 1644 (81st Cong.), said that— 

If the vessel was embedded in concrete or in a cofferdam, certain underwater 
repairs would become unnecessary and the cost would be decreased. 

Mr. Chairman, to dispose of this gallant lady is to notch out a 
prominent part of our naval history, in which the Constellation played 
the leading role, and toss it aside until it finally fades into oblivion, 
She is so interwoven in our right to become a strong, independent 
nation that to destroy her would be to render almost meaningless our 
naval heritage, of which we so proudly boast. 

It was due to the increasing menace to American commerce by the 
Barbary pirates that Congress authorized, in 1792, a navy of six 
frigates, of which the Constellation was one. These ships constituted 
a part of the actual forerunners of our present Navy. 

The Constellation was launched in September 1797, and the Navy 
says that the Constellation is the oldest vessel in this country’s Navy. 
She participated in the war against France, in the war of 1812, and 
did blockade duty during the Civil War, a total of active service of 
over a century. She then was assigned, in May 1894, to Newport as 
a stationary training ship for ‘‘boots.”’ 

For over 50 years the frigate, U. S. S. Constellation, was moored at 
the United States Naval Training Station, Newport, R. I., where in 
1918, Secretary of the Navy, Josephus Daniels, stated that she should 
remain as an inspiration to the recruits in training. 
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Newport’s naval tradition dates back to the burning of the British 
sloop Gaspee. Today, there is located at Newport the only naval war 
college in the country, an institution which houses 6,374 naval per- 
sonnel, not including those temporarily there on assignment. Aside 
from the inspiration the Constellation would give to those interested 
in a naval career, it would be an interesting attraction for the thou- 
sands of tourists who throng there viewing the historic relics and 
replicas of an age-old seaport town. The Constellation would live as a 
national memorial of its glorious history of the earlier days of our 
country. 

Now berthed at Boston, the Constellation is in very poor condition 
and too frail to make any protracted voyage. In Newport the 
Constellation lives, her decks tramped by hundreds of “boots’’ learn- 
ing the ways of the sea. The srepeeal 40 send this ship elsewhere 
would serve no useful purpose, since it would only be a showpiece and 
something for those people to point at on Sunday afternoons. I am 
desirous of having this ship brought to Newport to stimulate further 
interests in fund-raising for her restoration. 

To send this ship to Newport would not only be economically feas- 
ible but also have the continued identification with her mother port 
so reminiscent of her glorious past. To assign the Constellation to 
another — would destroy all this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have here a number of telegrams and a 
resolution adopted by the city council of Newport, which I would 
like, with your approval, to insert in the record as a part of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Jounson. You have our permission. 

Mr. Foranp. Thank you. I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before you, and I feel confident that this matter 
is going to receive not only serious, but very sympathetic consideration 
of your committee. 

Mr. Devereaux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the representative 
one question? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Devereaux. You make the statement here that Newport is 
the mother port. What is your explanation of that? 

Mr. Foranp. The reason why I use that term is that she was 
located at Newport for about 50 years, where the boots in training 
were going aboard her in all that time, and therefore tied right in here. 

Mr. Devereux. But she was never actually launched there as her 
mother port. 

Mr. Foranp. No. We have never contended that. We have never 
onmuee that. We go along with you, there. 

fr. Van Zanpt. I might tell my colleague from Rhode Island that 
I was one of the ‘‘boots”’ in training there in 1917. 

Mr. Foranp. I am glad to know that, and I hope that if you have 
a voice in this proposition that you will remember those dates. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Yes; I do. 

Now, if this bill, 2454, providing for permanent assignment to 
Rhode Island as a national AEE were to be adopted, how much 
money is involved? 

Mr. Foranp. I believe the Navy representative said somewhere 
around million. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, they would recondition the Con- 
stellation at the Charleston Navy Yard before taking it to Newport? 

Mr. Foranp. In order to keep it together, I believe that might be 
necessary. 

Mr. Van ZANpT. In other words, it is not possible at this moment, 
without repairs, to move it to Newport? 

Mr. Foranp. I was told by some high Navy officials that the only 
safe way of moving the Constellation would be in one of these floating 
drydocks. They are fearful to try any other way, because it may 
damage the vessel. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. If they did get the Constellation to Newport or 
Baltimore, would there be a local committee or local organization to 
take it over? 

Mr. Foranp. I should imagine that there would, judging by the 
enthusiasm that has been aroused. Here are about 40 telegrams that 
I received over the weekend when word had gotten out that this bill 
was coming up and the committee was going to take it up. We 
knew the bill was pending a long time, but it is only in the past few 
days that we knew the hearings were going to be held. 

Mr. Jounson. There is a question I wanted to ask along that line. 
Would the public guarantee that the thing would be in some way 
properly cared for and maintained, so that it would serve a useful 
purpose in the future? 

Mr. Foranp. I believe honestly if some sort of a commission author- 
ized to do that, or if there was some indication that if such a step were 
taken, that the Navy and the Congress would go along with it, I 
believe that we could. 

Mr. Jounson. If we should turn any of these ships over to any 
locality, we would like to have some kind of guaranty that they 
would maintain the vessel for a long time in the future. 

Mr. Foranp. I may say right here. as one of the fellows who has 
the headache of raising Federal revenues, that I am completely in 
accord with you that we should have guaranties before we say all 
right, we are going to take that gamble. 

But I believe if there is any indication that the Congress would 
along with the idea of permitting these several commissions to take 
care, each of their own relic, I believe that would be done. 

Our people are very patriotic. And when I say ‘our people,” I 
do not mean just the people of Rhode Island. I mean the people of 
America, and if the proposition is properly presented to them, I am 
confident that would be done. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Forand, you have no such committee or com- 
mission at the present time? 

Mr. Foranp. The only commission or committee that is existing 
at the present time is, so far as I know, the one that I referred to that 
had Secretary Sullivan as the head, and if I remember correctly, he 
had appointed John Nicholas Brown, who was then Under Secretary 
of the Navy for Air, I believe it was—— 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Foranp. As head of the committee to raise the funds. But to 
my way of thinking, that was a mistake, because any of our Federal 
officials are too busy to give time to anything of this sort. What 
should have been done, and what should be done now, is the creation 
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of a committee or commission of private citizens, representing the 
various patriotic organizations, and let them go to work and raise the 
funds and handle the situation under restrictions and guaranties as the 
chairman has mentioned. 

Mr. Devereux. The committee that you referred to was a nation il 
committee; was it not? 

Mr. Foranp. It was. 

Mr. Devernux. And you have no such local committee in the 
State of Rhode Island, or the city of Newport at the present time? 

Mr. Foranp. Not at the present time, though we have a number of 
patriotic organizations interested as individual organizations, but 
there has not been a central committee in existence for some time, to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am wondering if there is a representative of the 
Navy here at this time, so that he can tell us the circumstances under 
=e the Texas was turned over to the State of Texas and the city of 

ouston. 

Mr. Jounson. We have him waiting. We want to give a few mem- 
bers an opportunity to be heard. 

Is that all you have? 

Mr. Foranp. That is all I have. 

Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Forand, your remarks will be submitted to you and if you wish 
to revise or extend them, you have our permission. 

Mr. Foranp. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Friedel. 

Give your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Frrepev. Just for the record, my name is Samuel L. Friedel, 
Representative of the Seventh District in Maryland. 

I have a brief statement that I would like to make. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee No. 3, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before this committee today to voice my 
objections along with those of my colleagues from Maryland, Congress- 
men Fallon, Miller, Garmantz, Frank, Small, and Devereux, as well 
as others, to H. R. 2316, and testify on the merits of House Joint 
Resolution 284 and H. R. 6352. 

First, I want to make it clear that I am not objecting to that part 
of H. R. 2316 which authorizes the restoration and maintenance of the 
U.S.S. Constitution. The part I am objecting to is the disposition of 
the U.S. S. Constellation. e should like to have House Joint Reso- 
lution 284, which calls for the restoration and preservation of the 
Constellation, incorporated in H. R. 2316. It would be wonderful to 
have the Constellation restored, as well as the U.S. S. Constitution. 

The U.S. S. Constellation, the oldest fighting ship in the United 
States Navy, is dear to every patriotic citizen of the United States. 
She is particularly dear to the people of the city of Baltimore and the 
State of Maryland because she was built in David Stodder’s shipyard 
in Baltimore. She was launched in our city on September 7, 1797. 
It is often said that Baltimore residents contributed their own personal 
funds to supplement the meager appropriation allotted by the Gov- 
ernment for her construction. 
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Every man aboard was a Marylander, but one, when the Constella- 
tion sailed into battle with the French vessel L’/nsurgente on January 
9, 1799. This was the first naval battle and the first naval victory of 
the United States Government. 

Not only is the Constellation the oldest fighting ship in the United 
States Navy, but it was aboard this vessel that the United States 
Navy was born, when Capt. Tom Truxton, her first commander, 
enforced the first training and discipline of sailors known on American 
sailing vessels. It was from this training and discipline that our great 
Navy of today grew. 

On June 24, 1953, I introduced House Joint Resolution 284, which 
provides for the restoration and preservation of the U.S. S. Constel- 
lation at a berth in Baltimore Harbor. 

When I learned that the Navy Department would not give a favor- 
able report on this bill, because of the expense entailed in restoring the 
ship, I introduced a second bill, H. R. 6352, calling upon the Navy to 
transport the vessel to Baltimore. On September 18, the Navy for- 
warded an adverse report on the bill. 

During October 1953, a meeting was held in my office between 
representatives of the Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy and 
members of the civic and veteran organizations from Maryland 
interested in saving the Constellation. At that meeting the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Ships were informed that our interest was 
in having the ship returned to Baltimore. Following this meeting, 
I wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, informing him of our interest 
and urging that the Department reconsider its previously rendered 
unfavorable report. 

On December 23 H. R. 6352 received a second unfavorable report. 
Several reasons were given. The expense to prepare the ship for 
docking in a floating drydock and to actually dock the ship therein, 
would cost an estimated $17,825. Further, the estimate of the cost 
to tow the ship to Baltimore would be $12,000, and that such a tow 
would be a hazardous operation, with considerable risk that both 
relic and drydock might be lost. : 

Keeping in mind the figure of some $29,825, involved in transporting 
the ship to Baltimore, as quoted by the Under Secretary of the Navy, 
let’s consider the money the Navy Department spends annually for 
the maintenance of the Constellation—$40,000. Enactment of H. R. 
6354 would result in considerable savings to the Navy. 

In addition to this $40,000, the Navy has recently let a contract 
to the Grinnell Co. in the amount of $35,000 for a sprinkling system 
or the Constellation. I understand that the tank for the system has 
been manufactured, but to date no part of the system has been 
installed on board the vessel. To me this expenditure seems very 
foolish. Should H. R. 2316 be enacted as it reads now, this sprin- 
kling system would be the first thing removed from the ship. This 
$35,000 could well be used to cover the expense of transporting the 
Constellation to Baltimore. 

With reference to the dangers of loss of the vessel at sea during its 
trip to Baltimore, Mr. Leonard F. Cushing, of the Boston Naval 
Yard, who is considered the foremost authority of the Constellation 
in the country today, has informed me that such danger would be 
remote. Mr. Cushing, who is naval architect member of the official 
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committee for the sagen and preservation of the frigates Constella- 
tion and Constitution, is here today, and will offer his expert opinion. 

We have assurances from the Save the Constellation Committee— 
and here is where I want to bring out something of a concrete nature. 
We have formed a committee—— 

Mr. Jounson. You have what? 

Mr. Frrepev. We have formed a committee. 

Mr. Jounson. A committee? 

Mr. Friepe.. To save the Constellation. It consists of the Mary- 
land Historical Society, private groups, veterans organizations, and 
civic groups. And you will hear about that in a few minutes. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Would my colleague mention again what Mr. 
Cushing said, the Superintendent of the Boston Yard? 

Mr. Friepew. I have Mr. Cushing here in person. I can put it in 
the record, or have Mr. Cushing speak now, as you wish. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. I would like to have it explained whether this 
ship can be placed in a drydock, and towed, without possible destruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Jonnson. Could I ask one question? You have a witness here? 

Mr. Frrepeu. Yes, Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to find out what you mean when you 
said if this ship was restored to Baltimore Harbor, it would be without 
any further expense. 

r. Frrepret. To the Navy. 

Mr. Jonnson. What is the concrete assurance that the ship will be 
cared for in the future? 

Phones Frrepe.. We have that committee, and you will hear about 
at. 

Mr. Jounson. You are going to have testimony on that? 

Mr. FriepeE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. What is this witness that you mention? 

Mr. Friepev. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would call 
Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. Jounson. Are you in a hurry, Senator? I can call you now. 

Senator Rapcuirrs. I am not in a hurry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jounson. Give the reporter your name, please. 

Mr. Cusurne. Leonard F. Cushing. 

Mr. Jounson. And your occupation. 

Mr. Cusuina. I ama naval architect, at the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

Mr. Jounson. Did you hear and understand Mr. Van Zandt’s 
question? 

Mr. Cusuinea. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are employed at the Boston Shipyard as a 
naval architect? 

Mr. Cusuine. Yes, sir. To carry the ship in a floating drydock 
the vessel could be floated in a drydock, just as is, docked, and towed 
to Baltimore. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What about towing from Charleston Navy Yard 
to Baltimore? 

Mr. Cusutne. You mean the ship, waterborne, the Constellation 
waterborne? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 
Mr. Cusxina. It would be drydocked first. 
Mr. Van Zanpt. Towing the drydock and Constellation is possible? 
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Mr. Cusuina. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is that done frequently; that is, such towing of a 
small vessel of that kind? Is not the vessel towed from one drydock 
to another frequently? 

Mr. Cusuina. Yes, it was during the war. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Were any of them lost? 

Mr. Cusurina. I am sure I don’t know. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. In your opinion, the Navy could select the time of 
the year when the weather was quiet, it could be towed without any 
hazard whatsoever from Boston to Baltimore? 

Mr. Cusuine. We would be able to pick the weather. 

Mr. Van ZanptT. You could pick the weather, that is understood. 

Mr. Jonnson. Do you have such a drydock available now or would 
one have to be constructed? I mean by that, the floating drydock. 

Mr. Cusine. We have a RD-17, a floating drydock, now, but it is 
in mothballs. 

Mr. Jounson. My information is that they happen to manufacture 
these in the town in California that I live in. It is Stockton, Calif. 
But none of them were lost during the war; is that correct? 

Mr. Cusuine. I don’t know. 

Mr. Jonnson. On their trips, none of them were lost? 

Mr. Cusurna. I am sure | can’t answer that. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. They towed all sorts of those drydocks from 
various ports in the United States, all over the world, and they were 
huge affairs, and reassembled. 

Mr. Cusuinc. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. Would that be too large to go into an LSD? 

Mr. Cusuinc. The Constellation is too large to go in an LSD. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Friedel, would you like to proceed further? 

Mr. Friepeu. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. I assume that you are through with this witness. 

Mr. Friepev. Mr. Cushing has a prepared statement which we will 
offer for the record, and let him speak on it. But it is a brief state- 
ment. I will call him a little later. 

Mr. Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Frrepext. We have assurances from the Save the Constellation 
Committee, comprised of the Maryland Historical Society and some 
26 veteran and civic organizations of Maryland that once the vessel is 
returned to Baltimore, sufficient will be raised to restore her so that 
she can be encased at Fort McHenry for perpetual veneration. The 
Governor of Maryland, the Honorable Theodore McKeldin and the 
Mayor of Baltimore, the Honorable Thomas D’Alesandro, have also 
pledged their support. Many of these representatives are here today. 

In view of the testimony presented, and the national interest in 
the preservation of this historic fighting ship, the U.S. S. Constellation, 
I urge that House Joint Resolution 284 be favorably considered by 
this committee. If this is not possible, I respectfully request that 
H. R. 6354 be incorporated in H. R. 2316. 

Mr. Jounson. I notice in your resolution that you refer to that 
joint resolution, and you have a clause at the end: 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually such sums as may be 


necessary for the maintenance of the United States frigate Constellation at 
Baltimore. 
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Mr. Friepev. That is House Joint Resolution 284. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. That is the one you referred to? 

Mr. Frieper. Yes. The first bill. 

Mr. Jounson. The point I want to make is this: It seems to me 
there should be some assurance from local groups, either govern- 
mental groups or substantial groups of people, that if the vessel is 
turned over to them, that they will maintain it properly. 

Mr. Friepev. I think before the hearing is over, we can prove to 
the committee that we have that group here. . 

Mr. Jounson. We would like to hear testimony along that line. 
We would be glad to hear from the witness now. 

Mr. Swanson. My name is Neil H. Swanson. I am here as chair- 
man of the Constellation Commission of Maryland. We have already 
done in Maryland what the honorable gentleman from Rhode Island 
suggested should be done. 

he Constellation Commission of Maryland, created by 29 patri- 
otic, veteran, historical, and civic organizations to preserve U. S. S. 
Constellation, respectfully requests and earnestly recommends action 
by the Congress to prevent the destruction of the oldest warship in 
the Navy of the United States. } 

It respectfully requests and earnestly recommends whatever action 
may be necessary by the Congress to place U. S. S. Constellation 
under the guardianship of the Constellation Commission, to be main- 
tained permanently as a patriotic memorial and shrine at Fort 
McHenry without cost to the Government of the United States. 

On behalf of the 27 organizations listed below, it presents to this 
subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services a specific plan 
to carry out that purpose. 

The Constellation Commission was created at Baltimore on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1954, at a meeting of representatives of the following 
organizations: 

American Heritage Association 
American Legion 
American Legion Auxiliary 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor 
Assoviation of Commerce of Baltimore 
Catholic War Veterans 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
Daughters of Colonial Wars 
Daughters of the Founders and Patriots of America 
Daughters of the Revolution 
Dorchester County Historical Society 
Eastern Shore Society 
Fleet Reserve Association 
Gold Sta: Mothers 
Junior Association of Commerce of Baltimore 
Maryland Historical Society 
Maryland Minute Women 
Society of the Daughters of 1812 
Society for the Preservation of Maryland Antiquities 
Society of the War of 1812 
Sons of the American Revolution 
The Star-Spangled Banner Flag House Association 
United Daughters of the Confederacy 
United States Marine Corps Engineer Reserve Battalion, Fort McHenry 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
War Veterans in Federal Employment 
West Town Community Association 
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By resolution unanimously passed at that meeting, the Constella- 
tion Commission was established as an auxiliary of the Star Spangled 
Banner Flag House Association. There was a reason for setting the 
commission in that manner. That association is the legal custodian 
of the house in which the battle flag that inspired the writing of the 
national anthem was made; it is also the sponsor of nationwide ob- 
servance of National Flag Week, of which President Eisenhower was 
honorary chairman for 1953. It is a nonprofit patriotic and historical 
organization, drawing its support in part from membership dues and 
in part from the State of Maryland and the city of Baltimore. 

The Constellation Commission is composed of one representative 
of each of the founding organizations, with the president of the Star- 
Spangled Banner Flag House Association as chairman. 

To the best of our knowledge, the Constellation Commission repre- 
sents the first organized effort to preserve U. S. S. Constellation as a 
patriotic and historical shrine. 

To the best of our knowledge, it presents to this subcommittee the 
first specific, practical, and adequately supported plan to carry out 
that purpose. Evidence of such support is contained in the language 
of a resolution unanimously adopted at a preliminary meeting: 

The City of Baltimore and the State of Maryland, so far as it is possible for the 
Mayor and the Governor to say so, are willing to underwrite any reasonable, 
necessary expenses in bringing U. 8. S. Constellation to Baltimore. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Would you repeat that statement again? 

Mr. Swanson. At a meeting attended by the Governor, the Mayor, 
and United States Senators, and the majority of the representatives 
in Congress, together with a number of representatives of patriotic 
organizations, a resolution was unanimously adopted. 

It said: 

The city of Baltimore and the State of Maryland, so far as it is possible for the 
mayor and the Governor to say so, are willing to underwrite any reasonable, 
necessary expenses— 
in bringing the U.S. S. Constellation to Baltimore. 

That resolution was introduced by Mayor D’Alesandro of Baltimore 
and seconded by Governor McKeldin and Senators John Marshall 
Butler and Glenn Beall. The expression of financial support contained 
in the resolution was reiterated by both the Governor and the mayor 
at the meeting which created the Constellation Commission on 
February 9. 

Now briefly some reasons why the Constellation should not be 
destroyed. The U. S. S. Constellation is the oldest warship in the 
Navy of the United States. But she is more than that. She is the 
ship that won the first victory ever won by a vessel of the Navy of 
the United States—the defeat and capture of the French frigate 
L’ Insurgente on February 9, 1799. 

In that action, her discipline and gunnery became part of the 
proudest, finest traditions of the Navy. 

Her victory served notice on the world that the young United 
States of America, independent for only 16 years, had taken its stand 
in world affairs on the side of right and justice and freedom of the 
seas, and that it dared to fight for those principles. 

The Constellation is a part of the American heritage. She should 
not be lost. 
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Broken up, she can serve no useful purpose. Preserved as a na- 
tional patriotic shrine, she can go on fighting as a symbol and reminder 
of the valor, the belief in principles and the determination to uphold 
them, that have made this Nation the defender of human freedom in 
a world imperiled by aggressive tyranny and by a fanatic ideology 
dedicated to the destruction of the very principles on which our coun- 
try was established. 

In these times, it seems unbelievable that the deliberate destruc- 
tion of Constellation should be proposed by the Navy to which she 
gave such proud distinction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a hunch, not based on anything I know, but 
simply a hunch, that the Navy itself would be very happy to see the 
Constellation preserved permanently, rather than scuttled. 

Her destruction is not necessary. 

She can be preserved without future expense to the Government of 
the United States. We believe that she can be preserved at less cost 
to the Federal Government than the expense of her destruction. 

Therefore, the Constellation Commission appeals to this subcom- 
mittee, to the Committee on Armed Services, and to the Congress to 
grant it time sufficient to carry out its plan for preserving Constella- 
tion. This is the plan: 

The Constellation Commission, its founding organizations and the 
State of Maryland and the city of Baltimore propose: 

1. That U. S. S. Constellation, now decaying in the Boston Navy 
Yard, be transferred to the Department of Interior through the city 
of Baltimore and the State of Maryland under section | of Public 
Law 649 (79th Cong., August 7, 1946); 

2. That the Department of Interior, under the provisions of the 
same law, transfer Constellation to the guardianship of the Constella- 
tion Commission, subject to all proper safeguard, rules, and regulations 
prescribed by law; 

3. That the Secretary of the Navy be authorized and directed to 
tow or otherwise transport the frigate Constellation to the harbor at 
Baltimore, Md., her original home port, where she was built and 
manned ; by towing if practicable or in a floating drydock if necessary 
for her safety; 

4. That Constellation be placed in a slip inside the seawall at Fort 
McHenry, be plasticized or otherwise scientifically treated to preserve 
her, and emplaced permanently in sand or concrete in the general 
manner in which Great Britain has preserved H. M.S. Victory: 

5. And that Constellation be there maintained as a permanent 
national patriotic and historic memorial and shrine, eventually restored 
as to masts and rigging, and kept open to the public under supervision 
of, but without cost to, the National Park Service of the Department 
of Interior. 

And this is why the plan is practical, Mr. Chairman. 

It is our understanding that the recently retired captain of Boston 
Navy Yard, and the naval architect who now serves as custodian of 
Constellation, and who just testified, believe that the ship can be 
safely brought to Baltimore, possibly by use of proper towing tech- 
_ or, if necessary, in a floating drydock. 

t is our understanding that floating drydocks are available for 
this purpose. 
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It is our understanding that Constellation can be brought to Balti- 
more at an actual saving of money to the Government of the United 
States. This understanding is based on the following information 
furnished to us: 

1. That the current annual expense of maintaining Constellation 
ia approximately $41,000—an expenditure that is accomplishing only 
her slow disintegration; 

2. That the sum of $35,000 has been appropriated to equip the ship 
with a sprinkler system; that approximately $15,000 of that sum 
has been expended, but that part of the expenditure is recoverable 
by the Government; 

3. That the cost of bringing the ship from Boston to Baltimore 
is estimated at approximately $29,000—$17,000 to prepare her for 
the trip and $12,000 for towing; 

4. That the cost of scrapping Constellation is unofficially estimated 
at $70,000. 

The Constellation Commission has made no public appeal for 
financial or other help to carry out its purpose of preserving this frigate ; 
but the news of its hopes and plans already has brought numerous 
voluntary offers of assistance. Under date of February 24, 1954, the 
Commission received a written offer by a responsible corporation, 
Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc., steamship agents and brokers, to 
finance the costs of bringing the Constellation to Baltimore. The 
commission is confident that financial and other practical support 
will be forthcoming if the Congress, by granting necessary authoriza- 
tion and a minimum of time, provides it with a sound foundation on 
which to undertake the preservation of the ship. Supporting this 
confidence is the public pledge of the Governor of Maryland and the 
mayor of Baltimore to “underwrite any reasonable, necessary ex- 
penses in bringing’ the Constellation to Baltimore. 

Why Constellation should be preserved at Baltimore: 

Baltimore is her original home port. 

She was built in Baltimore, and launched on September 7, 1797. 

She was manned in Baltimore. 

Her fighting history identifies her particularly with the port where 
she was built. Three of the Navy’s most famous officers, who par- 
ticipated in the successful defense of Baltimore in 1814, were veterans 
of Constellation’s service. 

Commodore John Rodgers, senior officer of the Navy in the War of 
1812 and the man who fired the first shot of that war at sea, was 
lieutenant on Constellation in her battle with L’Insurgente. He was 
a Marylander; his home at Havre de Grace was pillaged by the enemy. 

Commodore David Porter, commanding U.S. S. Essex, carried the 
United States flag into the Pacific the first time on a vessel of our 
infant Navy; by capturing enemy ships, he created our first Pacific 
fleet; he established our first Pacific beachhead; and against over- 
whelming odds, he fought to the end in one of the most heroic of our 
naval actions. He got his baptism of fire in Constellation’s fight with 
LT’ Insurgente. And Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of Lake Erie, served 
as a lieutenant aboard Constellation. 

All three of these heroes of our naval history, veterans of Constella- 
tion, were assigned to the defense of Baltimore in the late summer of 
— and took part in the repulse of the British fleet aad expeditionary 
orce. 
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Constellation, therefore, is identified with the events that led to the 
writing of The Star-Spangled Banner. Logie compels the conclusion 
that she should be preserved as a patriotic shrine at Fort McHenry, 
the scene of the events that gave the United States its anthem. 

Furthermore, Constellation fought her last = in Chesapeake Bay 
waters. Blockaded, she became the target of a cutting-out expedi- 
tion; her crew, in the Battle of Craney Island, defeated the attack. 

Now, this, specifically, is what the Constellation Commission 
respectfully recommends to this subcommittee, and through it to the 
Committee on Armed Services and to the Congress: d 

1. That the provision for “disposing” of Constellation be stricken 
from H. R. 2316; 

2. That H. R. 6352, amended to relieve the Federal Government of 
expenses now implied therein, be passed; 

3. That, either in addition to or in lieu of passage of H. R. 6352 
(amended), this subcommittee recommend and the Committee on 
Armed Services approve the action provided for in sections 1 and 2 of 
Public Law 649. It is our understanding that Public Law 649 
authorizes the Navy to transfer obsolete vessels to any State or 
political subdivision. I might interject it also authorizes the transfer 
to certain nonprofit patriotic organizations under the same circum- 
stances. 

In this connection, it should be noted that the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner Flag House Association is a part of the government of the city of 
Baltimore, and that the Constellation Commission has been created 
as an auxiliary of that association. It is our further understanding 
that under the provisions of Public Law 649, the only action really 
necessary to transfer Constellation to her home port of Baltimore, and 
there preserve her as a patriotic shrine, is the introduction of a request 
for such transfer; and that no further action is required, because the 
law provides that authorization under section 1 automatically takes 
effect in 60 days and under section 2 in 30 days unless the Congress 
takes specific action to deny it. ; 


CONCLUSION 


The Constellation Commission respectfully recommends and urges 
(a) positive action as set forth above under the provisions of Public 
Law 649, and (6) eliminating all reference to Constellation from H. R. 
2316. 

The effect of striking out all reference to Constellation in H. R. 2316 
would be to give the people of Maryland, through the Constellation 
Commission, the time necessary to implement and carry out the plans 
herewith presented to preserve this gallant ship as an inspiring part 
of our national heritage, in the setting that means so much to the 
people of the whole nation—Fort McHenry—where victory against 
enormous odds inspired the writing of our anthem. 

It is our earnest hope that, at the very minimum, the Congress will 
not at this session condemn the oldest warship in our Navy to destruc- 
tion—that it will grant us time and authority to implement our plans 
for her preservation and restoration as a national patriotic shrine and 
a memorial to the valor that “preserved us a nation.” 

Mr. Jonnson. What do you think that time would be? Just your 
estimate in that respect. 
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Mr. Swanson. In talking it over at the meetings of our executive 
committee, we have felt that if Congress in this session did not con- 
demn Constellation to destruction, thereby giving us the time between 
now and the next session, we would be able to prove that we could do 
it, or we would be willing to confess that we had failed. I think we 
could prove it. 

Mr. Jounson. If you had 9 months to solve the problem, you could? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask you one question. I don’t want to 
disturb your train of thought as you are reading. 

Mr. Swanson. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you tell us a little bit more about the com- 
mission. Is it a legally recognized group like a corporation would be? 

Mr. Swanson. It is not incorporated. 

Mr. Jounson. What is its status? 

Mr. Swanson. It is not incorporated. The status of the Flag 
House Association is that the city of Baltimore has turned over to it, 
as guardian, the house in which the Fort McHenry flag was made, 
the flag that inspired Francis Scott Key to write the anthem. 

The city of Baltimore makes an annual appropriation for the Flag 
House Association, as a division of the city government. The State 
of Maryland also makes an annual appropriation for the association, 
actually for the preservation of the house. 

The constitution of the Flag House Association authorizes it to do 
exactly the sort of thing that has been done in setting up this 
commission. 

Mr. Jounson. In other words, being an auxiliary of the Flag House 
Association, that would be put in a position to get State or local funds? 

Mr. Swanson. That is correct. That is exactly the reason that it 
was done that way, sir. 

Mr. JoHNSON. at is your idea, and when I say your idea, I mean 
yourself and your groups, placing it under the National Park Associa- 
tion, which has considerable appeal to me, because they are familiar 
with a number of those problems all over the country. 

Mr. Swanson. There was a number of reasons. 

One, Fort McHenry, where we propose to berth her permanently, is 
under the supervision of the National Parks Association, and it would 
be presumably simpler from the point of view of maintenance, and 
economies could be effected if it were handled under the same admin- 
istration. 

Another reason was the possibility of this situation that was first 
called to our attention by a letter from the Director of the National 
Park Service, Department of Maryland, American Legion, about 4 
months ago. 

‘ ag opened up avenues which we had not realized were available 
efore. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, apparently it is a conslusion of your group, 
and undoubtedly you have looked into it very carefully. You have 
just got to get her out of the water to preserve it, I take it. 

Mr. Swanson. We think it would be very much cheaper and easier 
to preserve her permanently in sand or concrete. 

have been aboard Victory, and the illusion is very effective. Once 

you walk up the gang plank, you are hardly conscious she is not afloat. 


But I think to preserve Constitution for the indefinite future it would 
be highly desirable to get her out of the water, and much more cheaper 
to maintain. 

Mr. Jounson. How about the expense of getting her out of the 
water, and lifting her over? 

Mr. Swanson. Without going into details, because not having any 
assurance we had anything to work on, not having any assurance we 
could prevent the scuttling of Constellation, we have not been able to 
develop firm promises. 
aon we believe we are confident that we have the means of providing 

at slip. 

Mr. Jonnson. You made a very fine statement. I admit that. 
And also, in my view, very convincing. 

Is there a place where she can be docked while you get ready for 
the transfer, in the event that your plan should be carried out? 

Mr. Swanson. I am told the Harbor Master of Baltimore has given 
assurances that there will be space to berth her while preparations 
are being made to put her in a permanent slip. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Deverevx. Isn’t it true Mr. Swanson, that a number of civic- 
minded groups will assist in the work of preservation, through the 
donation of cement, digging of a channel necessary to preserve the 
Constellation? 

Mr. Swanson. We know this, General: That when it came to the 
restoration of the Constitution, a great many corporations contributed 
heavily, not in money, but in material. : 

So that we feel absolutely confident that the same response will be 
met with regard to Constellation, once we are in a position to say with 
authority, Constellation can be had. 

It is hard to get a Constellation board of directors to commit itself 
4 an “if,” and an “if,” at this moment, is all that we have to talk 
about. 

If we could be sure the Constellation can be brought to Baltimore, 
if we take care of her, the commission has no doubt of its ability to see 
that she is properly taken care of. 

Mr. Devereux. All your committee would like to have done is for 
the Navy to bring it down to Baltimore? 

Mr. Swanson. That is right. 

Mr. Winsreap. It would be repaired and brought down, or would 
it just be brought down? 

r. Devereux. It would have to have some repairs to bring it 
down, in any respect. 

Mr. Swanson. As I understand it, the Navy figures on the cost of 
preparing her for the trip is $17,000. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. During the course of your statement, you said 
a retired captain of the Navy Shipyard at Boston had said it would 
be possible to tow the Constellation from Boston to Baltimore? Is 
that right? 

Mr. Swanson. I am not sure that I used the word “tow.” I think 
I said “bring,” because I very carefully said in the statement, towing, 
if practical. Otherwise, floating in drydock. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Is the retired captain here? 

Mr. Swanson. He is not here. We were not able to reach him 
by telephone. But he made the statement to the adjutant, depart- 
ment.of Maryland, American Legion. 

Mr. Frrepev. I would like to offer a little background. I would 
like also to offer for the record a statement from the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Mr. Jounson. That may be inserted. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Jorn? STATEMENT, VETERANS OF ForREIGN WARS AND THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Marcu 1, 1954 


We, the undersigned organizations, respectfully submit the following statement 
in reference to the disposition of U.S. 8S. Constellation. 

Our organizations have carefully considered the bill H. R. 2316. Both State 
conventions passed resolutions strongly condemning H. R. 2316 and requesting 
that the Constellation be moved from Boston to Fort McHenry, Baltimore. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars at its national encampment in August 1953 unanimously 
passed resolution No. 446 opposing the destruction of the Constellation and urged 
the removal of same from Boston, Mass., to Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., as a 
national shrine. 

In view of the above position we have made tentative arrangements to provide 
a permanent berth in the grounds of Fort McHenry. Plans have been discussed 
with the Department of Interior, who are the custodians of Fort McHenry. 
Interior has tentatively agreed to permit a slip to be dug and the Constellation 
permanently berthed in concrete within the grounds. This will be done under 
our plan without cost to the United States Government. 

Due to the magnificent record of this fine ship the people of the city of Baltimore 
and the State of Maryland have rallied to her cause. A Constellation commission 
has been formed under the auspices of the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House 
Association. This commission has Gov. Theodore R. MeKeldin, Mayor 
Thomas D’Alesandro of Baltimore, United States Senators John M. Butler and 
J. Glenn Beall, Congressmen Miller, Devereux, Garmatz, Fallon, Small, Hyde, 
and Friedel, delegates from 27 national organizations, the Baltimore Association 
of Commerce and the Maryland Historical Society as its members. The chairman 
is Neil H. Swanson, nationally famous histcrian. 

Investigation has shown that Constellation was built in Baltimore. Less than 
a year after her lauching September 7, 1797 she broke the French blockade at 
Cuba permitting our ships to sail from Habana Harbor. On February 9, 1799, 
under command of Commodore Thomas Truxtun, Constellation struck the first 
great blow for American seapower. She defeated and captured the powerful 
French Frigate Insurgente to the astonishment of the world. Almost a year later, 
February 2, 1800 she defeated the French frigate Vengeance, a ship overwhelm- 
ingly more powerful. This was due to the gunnery and training system established 
by Commodore Truxtun. His system spread from Constellation throughout our 
infant Navy, thus making her the mother of the United States Navy of today. 

We feel that, having clearly shown the intent of the city of Baltimore and State 
of Maryland to care tor the Constellation as well as the willingness of the Interior 
Department to negotiate for her permanent berthing, your committee should 
remove Constellation from the scope of H. R. 2316 and consider instead H. R. 
6352 (as amended) to transport her to Baltimore. 

We also recommend for your consideration Public Law 649 (79th Cong., August 
7, 1946). Under section 1 this law authorizes the Secretary ot the Navy to transfer 
obsolete vessels to any State or political subdivision. Section 6 provides that the 
proposal must be submitted to Congress. It is our hope that you will recommend 
to the Congress and to Navy Department that the only solution compatible with 
the honor or the United States is to save this magnificent ship trom destruction 
and to preserve her within Fort McHenry’s grounds as a fitting addition to our 
national shrine. 

This course of action can be taken at no further cost to our Government than 
the moneys in Constellation’s present appropriation. This now includes the sum 
of $35, 000 appropriated for a fire prevention springling system which is presently 
Ds the course of installation. Only a small part of the contract has been let to 

te. 
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Economy interests also indicate your action along the lines recommended by 
us, since our unofficial estimate of the cost to dock and serap the Constellation 
per H. R. 2316 is the sum of $75,000. 

It would indeed be a blot on our escutcheon and our intelligence to destroy this 
ship and then have to pay a large sum for the infamous privilege of doing so. 
We sincerely hope that members of this committee concur. 

JosepH 
VETERANS OF ForetGN Wars, 
Department of Maryland. 
J. Epwarp WALTER, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
Department of Maryland. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator. 

Senator Rapcuirre. Mr. Chairman, so much today has been pre- 
sented and I think in a most effective manner, that certainly I will not 
trespass upon the committee by any attempts at repetition. 

I am president of the Maryland Historical Society, a very old 
organization, and I have been an officer of that association for 42 years. 
It has 3,500 members. It is tremendously interested in this proposi- 
tion. I don’t know of any matter that has come before us in recent 
years; in fact, I think during my 42 years as an officer of the society, 
which has evoked more interest, and I am confident that in countless 
ways that the interest of the members of the society and of our public 
authorities will be directed toward carrying out any plan which may 
be evolved. 

I would like to suggest that, in passing, in Baltimore the Constellation 
would be quite close to Annapolis, and the Naval Academy. That, of 
course, is an argument of considerable weight. 

Furthermore, I would like to suggest, since many thousands of 
persons visit every year Fort McHenry, the location of Constellation 
there would be most fitting for many reasons. 

It would also help in a very practical way, because should it come 
to a matter of raising revenue, those many thousands of people who 
come to Fort McHenry would be inclined to visit the ship. 

So its proximity to Fort McHenry, and its incorporation would not 
only be supported by sentimental reasons, and on a historical basis, 
but also by many practical purposes. 

Gentlemen, I will not impose on you with the many things I would 
like to add, because I believe they have been presented very well. 

Mr. Jounson. We appreciate your statement, Senator. 

Mr. Devereux. May I ask Mr. Friedel a question? 

Mr. Jonson. Surely. 

Mr. Deverrvux. De you have several other statements representing 
other groups which you wish to insert in the record? 

Mr. Frrepex. Yes. I have a resolution here from the—the actual 
resolution passed by the commission. I have one here from the United 
States Department of the Interior. I would like to offer those for the 
record. 

Mr. Jounson. It may be inserted. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


ReEsOLUTION CREATING AN INTERIM CommiTTEE To Save ‘‘CoNSTELLATION”’ 


On December 5, 1953, at a meeting in the board room of The Star-Spangled 
Banner Flag House Museum called by the president of the Flag House and attended 
by United States Senators John Marshall Butler and Glenn Beall, Gov. Theodore 
R. McKeldin, Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro of Baltimore, and Maryland Con- 
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gressmen George Fallon, Ted Miller, James Devereux, and Frank Small, as well 
as Brig. Gen. William C. Purnell representing the 29th Division, former Senator 
George L. Radcliffe, president of the Maryland Historical Society, Mrs. George 
FE. Parker, president of the Daughters of the Revolution (national), John Pentz, 

ast president of the Society of the War of 1812 in Maryland, Daniel Burkhardt, 
Maryland State adjutant of the American Legion, and Paul L. Holland, director 
of the Baltimore department of public works, Tom Bracken representing the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the following resolution was adopted: 

“It is the sense of this meeting that the city of Baltimore and the State of 
Maryland are very eager to have the U. S. S. Constellation returned to her home 
port of Baltimore and preserved as a national patriotic shrine ac Fort McHenry, 
and actively seek the cooperation of the Departments of the Interior and the 
Navy; and that the city of Baltimore and the State of Maryland, so far as it is 
possible for the mayor and the Governor to say so, are willing to underwrite any 
reasonable, necessary expenses in bringing her to Baltimore.” 

The foregoing is a true copy of the resolution introduced by Mayor D’Alesandro, 
seconded by Governor McKeldin, Senator Butler, and Senator Beall, and unani- 
mously passed. 

Nem H. Swanson, Chairman. 


(True copy) 
(Received November 17, 1953) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL ParK SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C. 
Daniet H. BurKHarprt, 
Department Adiutant, American Legion, Department of Maryland, 
War Memorial, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Dear Mr. Burxuarpt: On behalf of Secretary McKay, I want to thank you 
for your letter of October 1, addressed to him, regarding the interesting suggestion 
that the U. 8. Frigate Constellation be preserved at Fort McHenry in connection 
with Fort McHenry National Monument and Historie Shrine. 

I also want to thank you for your visit to this office on November 4 to discuss 
the various aspects of the problem of preserving the Constellation at Fort McHenry. 
It is our understanding from these discussions that the Secretary of the Navy 
already has the necessary legislative authority to transfer the ship to the National 
Park Service, and would be willing to transport it to Fort McHenry. We further 
understand that the American Legion would be willing to undertake to raise 
funds to defray the cost of cutting a slip next to the seawall at Fort McHenry 
where the Constellation could be pulled in, dried out, and set in concrete in a 
manner similar to the way in which Lord Nelson’s flagship, the Victory, has been 
preserved at Portsmouth, England. 

While berthing the ship in concrete would presumably result in substantial 
economies, the cost of restoration and the annual cost of preserving and displaying 
it to the public would still be a sizable expense. It has occurred to us that this 
problem might be solved if the American Legion or some other patriotic society 
or group would undertake to cooperate with the National Park Service in display- 
ing the ship to the public. The society could collect an entrance fee and defray 
the cost of annual upkeep and repair from the proceeds of the fees. The relation- 
ship between the society or the American Legion and the National Park Service 
would be regulated by a cooperative agreement under the authority of the Historie 
Sites Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 666). This act specifically provides that 
the Secretary of the Interior may cooperate with nonprofit societies for the preser- 
vation of historic sites and structures of outstanding national historical importance. 

While the Constellation’s greatest claim to fame comes from its fights with the 
French ships Insurgente (February 9, 1799) and Vengeance (February 1—2, 1800), 
it also saw service during the War of 1812. Even while blockaded at Norfolk, 
it effectively tied up a portion of the British Fleet, and the ship could therefore 
serve a very useful purpose at Fort McHenry in the interpretation of the blockade 
and naval phases of the War of 1812. 

For this reason, we shall be glad to explore this subject further with you and 
should particularly like to have your reaction to the thought expressed above, 
that the American Legion or some other society in the Baltimore area might 
cooperate with the National Park Service in the display and permanent preser- 
vation of the ship pursuant to a cooperative agreement under the authority of 
the Historic Sites Act. If this should be found feasible, we shall be glad to have 
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an engineering study made of the best site at Fort McHenry for berthing this 
ship in concrete and the probable cost of the project. In this connection, I might 
add that a preliminary inspection by several of our staff of the area you designated 
on the master plan map of Fort McHenry as a good spot for the ship, suggests 
that the area you selected is a very good choice. 

We appreciate your timely suggestion regarding the Constellation and shall 
look forward to hearing more from you on this subject of mutual interest. If the 
project can be financed by the American Legion and patriotic groups so as not to 
involve heavy costs to the National Park Service, I shall be glad to recommend to 
Secretary McKay that the offer of this historic ship be accepted. 


Sincerely yours 
Conrapv L. Wirtu, Director. 


Mr. Friepev. I would like to offer Mr. Leonard Cushing’s state- 


ment for the record. 
Mr. Jonnson. It may be inserted. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD F. BRAINTREE, Mass., on H. R. 2316 


I am a civilian a of the Navy Department, and at present stationed 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard. I am the naval architect member of Committee 

for the Preservation and Maintenance of the Frigates Constitution and Constella- 

tion. I have had charge of the Constellation since I prepared her for towing 

from Newport to Boston in 1946. 

I present the following testimony in opposition to H. R. 2316 as an individual 
and not as a representative of the Navy Department. 

It would not be necessary to hold this hearing if we were not living in a different 
era from the one in which this glorious vessel lived. It is quite obvious that we 
are now in a new era, or this grand old vessel would not be embarrassed by stand- 
ing trial today. The sponsors of H. R. 2316, I believe, are but one generation re- 
moved from the officers and men of the Navy, who for 150 vears loved and held 
in high respect this grand old lady of the sea. It was with the launching of this 
vessel that our Navy was born. It was on her decks that Capt. Thomas Truxton 
formed the fundamentals of tradition and discipline that now prevail in our 
present Navy. Although she had five sister ships, she proved to be one of a 
kind. The Constellation from birth was blessed with good fortune, beauty, and 
precision in her accomplishments: Good fortune by her ability to ride out two 
terrific storms whick sank all other vessels in its path. One on January 1801 
when she weathered a terrific gale for 24 hours’ duration by almost superhuman 
exertion and great seaworthiness, and again in 1833 she weathered another great 
storm in the Mediterranean in which the storm sank a French ship of the line 
of 80 guns. On her launchways the beauty of her hull was unequaled by any 
vessel of the 18th century. Her figurehead designed by William Rush was one 
of exquisite beauty and portrayed the period of the American Revolution, over 
which she presided. Her many engagements were executed with the utmost 
precision. The launching of the vessel, arranged by Maj. Ben Stodder, was car- 
ried out in strict military fashion, with each operation being accomplished on 
signal from a ruffle of the drum. 

She was a leader, first in everything. She was the first frigate of the new Navy 
to put to sea, first to capture an enemy vessel, and first to gain the respect of 
our enemies. She was the fastest of the frigates, and could outmaneuver any 
vessel she ever met. She was called the Yankee Racehorse by the French. In 
commenting on her speed, Captain Truxton once said, ‘‘In no instance of our 
cruise was half of our canvas necessary to overhaul the fastest vessel encountered.” 

To revue her most notable deeds in brief: 

February 1799, defeated the French frigate Insurgente of 40 guns. 

February 1799, captured two French privateers, Diligent and Union. 

February 1800, defeated and sank the French frigate Vengeance of 54 guns. 

May 1800, recaptured three American merchantmen from the French. 

January 1801, captured a 3-masted lugger of 14 guns. 

July 1802, destroyed two pirate gunboats off Tripoli. 

June 1804-5, in vicinity of Tripoli until peace was signed. 

July-August 1805, anchored in the harbor of Tunis which compelled the Bey ot 
Tunis to send an ambassador to the United States to adjust difficulties. 

June 1813, broke up a British landing party in Chesapeake Bay trying to invade 
the Craney islands, estroying 700 men and 8 boats. 
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February 1814, under Captain Stewart, destroyed the British ship Pictou in the 
West Indies. 

June-July 1815, assisted in obtaining treaties with Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli. 

December 1859, captured slave brig Delica. 

December 1860, captured bark Cora with 705 slaves. 

May 1861, captured the brig Triton. 

1865-93, midshipman training ship when not on other duty. 

March 1878, carried stores to Paris Exhibition. 

March 1880, carried New York Herald relief stores to Ireland. 

1894-1940, stationary training ship at Newport, R. I. 

1941-45, flagship of the Atlantic Fleet under King. 

The vessel should be rebuilt and kept alive in the minds and hearts of future 
generations, the courage and fortitude of days gone by, the days of wooden ships 
and iron men, that obtained for us the freedom of the seas. The younger genera- 
tion would review her history, be proud of, and praise the Congress that kept her 
alive rather than curse the generation that permitted her to be torn apart from 
stem to stern and distributed through the country to be put away and eventually 
disintegrated. 

I believe the whole Nation should be permitted to participate in the rebuildin 
of the vessel. With the 48 governors of the 48 States behind the helm, it coul 
not fail. Four governors, at present, have consented to take watch. They 
would back such a proposal. The vessel could be rebuilt, and cruise coastal 
ports and then be permanently berthed in Baltimore. 

The glory of the Constellation should be reflected forever, as victories of Captain 
Truxton were as important to the United States as the victory of the Nile was to 
the British Nation. The Constellation has survived by the grace of God, and may 
she live to be an inspiration to our Nation. I believe that it is our compelling, 
patriotic duty to see that she is restored as a living monument to the deeds which 
established our Nation on the seas. 

Lronarp F. Cusine. 


Mr. Friepe. I also have a resolution of the City Council of 
Baltimore, and several letters that I do not have with me, that I will 
have to have photostats made of. 

Mr. Jonnson. You may send them to our counsel, and we will be 
glad to have those in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator Beall, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Senator Beaty. Thank you. Knowing the hour has just arrived 
and when you must adjourn, and knowing that anything I said would 
be superfluous to what Mr. Swanson has so ably said, I am simply 
going to say that I subscribe to what has been said, that I was a 
member and was present when this resolution was adopted, that we 
try to acquire the Constellation, and have it brought to Baltimore. 

The thing that impresses me about the way this is done is that it 
is a little unusual. We are all more or less thinking about finances 
and spending money, and we know how we strive to save money, 
wherever possible, and I think you will agree, members of the com- 
mittee, that this is very unusual to have a civilian group come over 
and offer to defray at least a part of the expenses, and this Flag 
House Committee is a responsible committee. 

They usually accomplish whatever they undertake, and I can assure 
you, in my opinion, if the committee and the Congress will defer 
destroying the Constellation, they will find a way to preserve it. 

And I would like to ask that you approve the suggestion as offered 
by Mr. Swanson, and the committee, of which we were all part, and 
endorse that plan that they have, and I feel that if you will follow 
through and permit them to try it, we will accomplish the purpose 
and have the Constellation preserved for posterity. 

Mr. Chairman, that is about all I have to say, because everything 
else has been covered. I would like to put in the record an article 
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which appeared in the Baltimore Morning Sun, and I believe Con- 
gressman Friedel has already put in a resolution from the Veterans 


of Foreign Wars. 
Mr. Friepeu. Yes. 
Mr. Jounson. The article will be inserted. 
(The article referred to is as follows:) 


BrinGInG Sure Here Backep 
CUSHING GIVES VIEWS ON MOVING OF ‘‘CONSTELLATION”’ 


The U. S. 8S. Constellation could be towed to Baltimore without a floating 
drydock or even pontoons if she first were put up on a drydock and her bottom 
examined, Leonard T. Cushing, civilian naval architect at the Boston Navy 
Yard, said here last night. 

Mr. Cushing was in Baltimore en route to Washington to testify today as an 
individaul before a Senate subcommittee in behalf of preserving the 157-year-old 
hulk and turning it over to Baltimore or Maryland for preservation, since the 
ship was originally built here in 1797. 

R number of local representatives will appear at the same hearing asking 
Congress to order the Navy to forget about scrapping the hulk and permit it to 
be preserved as the Constitution, her sister ship, has been preserved in Boston. 


HAD CITED COST 


The Navy had said the ship would have to be towed to Baltimore in a floating 
drydock at a cost of $34,000, which seemed unduly high to numerous local shipping 
officials. She could be hauled up in a drydock for checking without any dif- 
ficulty as she is lying in water close to a dock now, Mr. Cushing added. 

He said that the keel and the first futtocks are the original ones of the ship 
although the planking is new. She was last drydocked in 1947 when she proved 
to be in fairly good condition, he said. During World War II, the Constellation 
served as the flagship of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Governor Christian A. Herter, of Massachusetts, who also is to appear at the 
hearing in behalf of preserving the ship for Maryland, is suggesting that all of the 
48 States contribute to its restoration, Mr. Cushing said. To repay the States 
for their part, he added, the Constellation could be taken on a courtesty call of 
good will to most of the countries of the world. 


“AROUSE GOOD WILL 


“We still receive letters from children whose parents tell them about the trip 
the Constitution took in 1932 after her restoration of 5 years,” the naval architect 
said. “The Constellatzon could arouse much good will for the United States.” 

As the naval architect member of the Committee for the Restoration of the 
Constellation and Constitution, he also said that the estimated $4 million to 
restore the old ship to her original condition was high. 

“Tt could be done much cheaper,” he said, “for the cost was estimated with a 
100-percent profit in a shipyard. Too, it includes all the sails and the sails 
would be a waste of money. 

“The Constitutions’s sails were stowed in its holds and turned moldy.” 


PRAISES FORT 


Fort McHenry would be an ideal spot as the final resting place for the Constel- 
lation, the visitor said yesterday after viewing it with Donald F. Stewart, whose 
great-great-grandfather served in her original crew and who has been active in 
arousing local interest to save the ship. 

The Constellation would hardly be worth scrapping, it was determined during 
the scrap-metal drive. It was found that it would cost too much to remove the 
120 tons of iron out of her hull, the naval architect said. 
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Mosite, Aua., March 1, 1954. 
Jas. B. DonaGueEy, 
Care of Congressman Frank W. Boykin, 
House Office Building. 

Following national KC resolution ‘Voted in the matter of request of Council 
No. 666 Mobile, Mobile, Ala., that order arrange to have introduced in Congress 
a bill that would provide for restoration of U. 8. 8. Hartford that they be advised 
that it is the sense of the board that the bill in which they are interested should 
be introduced by their local Congressman and if this be done the board will there- 
after furnish whatever support it can to the bill.”’ Local KC resolution practi- 
cally identical American Legion which both Boykin, Kennedy, as well as our 
Senators have in files. 

Regards and best of luck, 

JOHN KERN. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Leroy JouHnson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jounson: Reference is made to H. R. 2316. 

I wish to be recorded as being opposed to the proposal to scrap the U. S. 8S. 
Constellation. 

I expect to attend the committee hearing on Monday, March 1, 1954, at 10 a. m. 
to testify in opposition to the bill. We in Maryland feel very keenly that the 
U. 8. 8. Constellation should be restored and returned to Fort McHenry, Md., 
because of its historical and patriotic significance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK SMALL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives: 
Return the U. 8S. S. Constellation where it belongs. 
Peter Kina, 
Treasurer, King-McLeod Co. 


Newponrt, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Aime J. Foranp, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building: 
Notably opposed to scrapping the Constellation. Very much interested in 
having it returned to her permanent berth at Newport, R. I. 
L. Brrp, 
President, Fleet Reserve Auxiliary Unit 19, Newport, R. I. 


Newport, R. I., February 28, 1954. 
Congressman J. ForaNnp, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Eleanor Thomas Beeckman Chapter No. 452, Women of the Moose wish 
to go on record as supporting your bill which provides for the restoration and 
permanent berthing of the Constellation at Newport, R. I. 

Wishing you success in your efforts. 

Sue Henry Wuirrorp, Recorder. 
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Newport, R. I. February 27, 1954. 
Aime J. Foranp, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
William Ellery Chapter, DAR, deeply concerned about future of Constellation. 
It is one of oldest best-known vessels in existence. Chapter in favor bill, H. R. 
2454. Hope Constellation berthed Newport. Bulletin about 
Constellation being forwarded from Newport Historical Society. 
Evtery Cuaprer, DAR, 
Mrs. WILLIAM WATKINSON, Regent. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Representative Aime J. Foranp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Newport County Junior Chamber wants the Constellation right here where she 


rightfully belongs. 
Bernarp Faaan, President. 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives: 


Bring the Constellation to Newport. 
SHELMAN AND DANIELSON FAMILIES. 


Newport, R. 1., March 1, 1954. 
J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives: 


Bring back the Constellation to Newport. 
T. S. Buckiey. 


R. I., March 1, 1954. 
Aime J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives: 


Bring back the Constellation to Newport. 
HELEN CARNEY. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
ConGREsSsMAN AIME J. FoRAND, 


House Office Building: 
Newport very much interested in return of historic frigate Constellation based 
here more than half a century. It would be an everlasting inspiration to officers 
and men continually being trained here. Hope your bill prevails. Letter 


follows. 
Emit E. Jematn, 


Associate Editor, Newport Daily News, and Chairman, Newport Armed 
Services Advisory Committee. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
ConGRESSMAN AIME J. FoRAND, 


House Office Building: 


Bring back Constellation to Newport. 
Mr. and Mrs. Davin 


Newport, R.1., February 27, 1954. 


CoNGRESSMAN AIME J. FORAND, 
House of Representatives: 


Please make every effort to return U, 8. 8S. Constellation to Newport, R. I. 
F, Preece, 
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Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Aime J. Foranp, 
House Office Building: 

It is our sincere hope that you and your colleagues will make every effort to 
have the U. 8. 8S. Constellation returned to Newport, R. I., where it rightfully 
belongs. 

Rapio Station WADK. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Arme J. Foranp, 
House Office Building: 
pg ae for the many Portuguese residents in the Newport area I urge you 
to do all you can to see that the U.S. 8S. Constellation is returned to Newport. 
Luts Raposa, 
Director, Voice of the Azores. 


Newport, R. I. 
Hon. Atme J. Foranp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The city of Newport urges passage of your bill, H. R. 2454, which provides for 
restoration of the Constellation and its permanent berthing at Newport. 
A, GILpEa, 
City Manager. 


Newport, R.I., February 26, 1954. 
AIME J. FORAND, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Sir: The city of Newport is desirous of locating the permanent berthing 
ef the Constellation at Newport. Because of its historic background it would 
serve as an inspiration to the officers and men of the United States Navy. I 
would like to call to your attention that Constellation was continuously berthed 
at Newport from 1894 to 1946. Wish you all the success in the world. Letter 
will follow with resolution attached. 

Joun J. SULLIVAN, 
Mayor, City of Newport. 


ProvipEence, R. I., February 26, 1954. 
Congressman Aime J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Re your bill H. R. 2454 for restoration of U.S. S. Constellation, we respectfully 
request you use all your influence with the subcommittee of the Armed Services 
Committee to report this bill favorably. Rhode Island is foremost in the maritime 
history of this Nation and the outstanding contributions of our famous early 
naval heroes, that is Commodore Esek Hopkins, Commodore John Barry, Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry, Commodore Mathew C. Perry, and numerous others. 
With the major naval installations at Newport and the fact that Newport is 
historically America’s first resort makes it most advantageous for the berthing of 
this ship at Newport. The planned scrapping of this vessel is deplorable. Rhode 
Island with its rich heritage of maritime history and naval heroes would deplore 
the destruction of such a famous reminder of the struggle for America’s birth. 


Tuomas A. 
Executive Director, Rhode Island Development Council. 


ProvipENcE, R. I., February 26, 1954. 
Hon. J. Foranp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

The people of Rhode Island join me in urging you to work for the passage of 
H. R. 2454 which provides for the restoration of the U. S. S. Constellation and 
its permanent landing at Newport. Because of Rhode Island’s great colonial and 
maritime history the yo yg of ship at Newport would be particularly 
gratifying to the people of our State. Kind personal regards, 


Gov. Dennis J. Roperts. 


Crry or Newport, R. L., 
February 26, 1954. 
Hon. Arme J. Foranp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed please find certified copy of Resolution No. 29-54 of the 
city council. 

i have this day appointed a committee pursuant to this resolution. Be assured 
that they will bend every effort in order to restore this historic frigate to our city. 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. Mayor 


Tue City or NEWpoRT 
RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL NO. 29-54 


Resolved, That the mayor of the city of Newport be and he is poe d authorized 
and directed to appoint a committee to study the possibility of the dedication of 
the quadrangle, so-called, at Fort Adams as a national shrine, and be it further 
Resolved, That this committee undertake such steps as it deems necessary in 
order to secure the return of the frigate, U. 8. 8. Constellation to Newport. 
In council read and passed February 17, 1954. 


A true copy. 


Attest: 
Joun F, Firz@era.p. 


Newport, R. February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Aime J. Foranp, M. C., 
House of Representatives: 

More than 1,800 members, Branch 19, Fleet Reserve Association, their wives 
and members of their families, respectfully urge you to enlist all possible assistance 
from other Members of Congress and prevent scrapping the U. 8. 8S. Constellation 
and have this grand old ship returned to her home at Newport Naval Base. Invite 
attention to her recommissioning in 1940 by direct order President Roosevelt for 
assignment as relief flagship of Adm. Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, and later for service as flagship of Adm. R. E. 
Ingersoll, as Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet, thereby releasing more modern 
vessels for duty connection antisubmarine warfare in the Atlantic. Constellation 
has earned permanent home at Newport. 
FLEET RESERVE AssOcIATION 
WiuuiaM E. Raaspate, President, Branch 19. 


Newport, R. I., February 28, 1954. 
Hon. Atme J. Foranp 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you seek reberthing of Constellation at Newport where for many years it 
was a source of inspiration to thousands of yearly visitors at the Newport Naval 
Training Station. Your bill H. R. 2454 is highly commended for passage by 
the citizens of Newport, also civic organizations, wish to stress their deep convic- 
tion to you that the Constellation is an intrical part of the colonial history of 
Newport anything short of its return to this city is not in keeping with the histor- 
ical background of the Constellation or the United States. 

Fiorence K. Murray, Senator. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Arman J. ForANnp, 
House Office Building: 

Chamber of Commerce strongly endorses H. R. bill 2454 providing for restora- 
tion of Constellation and its permanent berthing at Newport. Chamber recently 
joined with city council which authorized mayor to appoint committee to work 
with State and Federal Governments to have Constellation returned to Newport. 
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Committee urges quadrangle at Fort Adams be named a national shrine and that 
the Constellation be permanently berthed at adjoining dock berth at this location 
ship would serve as an inspiration to thousands of officers and enlisted men 
oe to the fleet and to those at the naval installations located on Narragan- 
se ay. 

H. A. Lawton, Executive Secretary. 


Mr. Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Senator Bratt. Thank you. 

Mr. Jounson. The committee stands adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Monday, March 1, 1954, the subeom- 
mittee was adjourned to Tuesday, March 2, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 

(Other documents submitted for the record are as follows:) 


STaTEMENT oF Hon. Georce H. Fatton Berore tHE House ARMED SERVICES 
CoMMITTEE IN OPPOSITION TO THE DESTRUCTION oF THE U. 8. 8. ‘“ConsTEL- 
LATION” 


On March 6, 1947, I introduced in the House of Representatives a resolution 
to return the U. 8S. 8. Constellation to the State of Maryland for preservation at 
Fort McHenry as a permanent historical shrine. 

The frigate Constellation was built in Baltimore, Md., and launched there on 
September 7, 1797, and, therefore, is of great historical and sentimental value 
to the citizens of the State of Maryland. The Constallation, in the fire of battle, 
was christened with the blood of Maryland heroes serving aboard her. 

In view of the time-honored tradition of the United States to return ‘‘men-of- 
war’’ no longer in active service te their home ports, the people of Maryland 
feel, and rightfully so, that the Constellation should be returned to her home in 
Maryland. 

A bill condemning the vessel is now before this committee. I am appearing 
here today to voice my vigorous opposition to this legislation, or any future 
legislation, that would authorize the Navy to destroy it. 

his magnificent ship was the first built for the United States Navy. She was 

ut to sea on her first cruise late in June 1798, and was the first to win glory for 

er country during the engagement with the French frigate L’Insurgente in 1799 

and the La Vengeance in 1800 and then against the Barbary pirates in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The muster roll found in the National Archives shows every man abroad her 
but one was a Marylander when she sailed into battle against the French. This 
muster roll was published in Naval Documents Related to the Quasi-War 
Between the United States and France, Naval Operations from February 1797 
to October 1798, published at the Government Printing Office in 1935 under the 
direction of Hon. Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy. 

As one of the Navy’s most famous fighting vessels, she was brought to the 
United States Naval Academy and used to train midshipmen. 

While the Constellation’s greatest claim to fame comes from its battles with the 
French ships L’Insurgente and Vengeance, it also saw service against the British 
during the War of 1812, as well as the Civil War. Even while blockaded at 
Norfolk, it effectively tied up a portion of the British Fleet. 

The Constellation could therefore, serve a very useful purpose at Fort McHenry 
in the interpretation of the blockade and naval phase of the War of 1812. 

It has been suggested by the Department of the Interior that the Constellation 
be berthed in concrete and the American Legion, and other patriotic groups, 
cooperate with the National Park Service in displaying the ship to the public. 
These groups could collect an entrance fee and defray the cost of annual upkeep 
and repair from the proceeds of the fees. It seems to me that this is possibly the 


answer to the problem and that such a step would result in substantial economies. 
Or, the vessel could appropriately and deservedly be anchored off Fort McHenry, 
birthplace of the Star Spangled Banner, and the same arrangements could be 
made to display the ship to the public. 
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In view of her 156 years of brilliant and heroic service to our country, I cannot 
believe the members of this committee could conscientiously vote to send this 
magnificent vessel, a symbol of our glorious past, to the scrap heap. 

The citizens of the State of Maryland have long sought to have the U. 8. 8. 
Constellation returned to her home port and I am here today for the expressed 
purpose of joining with my colleagues from Maryland in recommending and 
urging that the Constellation be returned to Fort McHenry and preserved as a 
— patriotic shrine and memorial in a setting befitting a vessel of her noble 

eeds, 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FRANK SMALL, Jr., CONCERNING THE VARIOUS 
Britis ProvipinG ror Disposition or CertTaiIn NAVAL Re ics, Speciric 
REFERENCE TO THE U. 8. S. “CoNnsTeLLATION” 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I believe the patriotic fervor of 
our country is symbolized by historic ships of the Navy, such as the Constitution 
and the Constellation. We take pride in the fighting achievements of these ships 
which, under heroic command, safeguarded American liberties. I know that our 
a men share with the general public a high esteem for these famous fighting 

rigates. 

The Department of the Navy recommends that the U.S. 8. Constitution be com- 
pletely restored and maintained thereafter. The restoration cost would be about 
$890,000, and maintenance costs would total about $46,000 a year. 

It is noted that the Department of the Navy estimates annual maintenance 
costs for the Constellation at approximately $46,000 a year if the Constellation is 
to be restored and maintained—a figure equal to the estimated costs of maintain- 
ing the Constitution. While the Navy estimates that the restoration cost for the 
Constellation would exceed the restoration cost for the Constitution, we in Maryland 
feel that the restoration of the Constellation is justified by considerations of 
historical and patriotic significance. 

The U. 8. S. Constellation was the second vessel built under the first act of 
Congress which authorized the construction of naval vessels in 1794. A frigate 
displacing 1,278 tons, the Constellation was launched on September 7, 1797, at 
Baltimore, Md. While she is not now seaworthy, she is nontheless worthy of 
restoration and preservation as an inspiring symbol of positive patriotism. 

I join with Senator John Marshall Butler and Senator J. Glenn Beall to urge 
that the Constellation be restored and returned to Baltimore to be enshrined at 
Fort McHenry, birthplace of the Star Spangled Banner, where American patriots 
still defend American liberty. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1954. 
Congressman Leroy JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on Armed Forces, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: I am advised that your subcommittee will hold 
hearings on March 1, on H. R. 2316 which authorizes disposition of certain ships 
including the U.S. 8. Hartford. Also, lam advised that interested parties will be 
allowed to request the consideration of H. R. 4295 the bill to authorize the repair 
and restoration of the U.S. 8. Hartford. 

As you know, the U. 8. 8. Hartford is reputedly the second oldest American 
vessel afloat today and is the very last relic of her era in existence. I am sure 
that you and the members of your subcommittee are aware the of tremendously 
important part which this ship played in America’s history. This ship was en- 

aged in one of the most famous naval battles in history, namely the Battle of 
Mobile Bay during the Civil War. 

The Knights of Columbus and the Lamor Y. McLeod Post No. 3 of the Americs.n 
Legion as well as other civic organizations in Mobile have passed resolutions urging 
that this historic vessel be restored and moved to Mobile for preservation. This 
action has been endorsed by the national directors of the Knights of Columbus 
and the national executive committee of the American Legion. 

It is respectfully requested that no action be taken on H. R. 2316 but that con- 
sideration be directed to H. R. 4295 which would insure the continuous com- 
memoration and recognition of the U. 8. 8. Hartford and the courageous «ctions 
with which she was associated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Laurie C. Batre, 
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VETERANS OF FoREIGN WaRS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE, 


Washington, D. C. March 8, 1954. 
Hon. Leroy Jonson, ington Mare 


Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, 
House Armed Services Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Jounson: Attached hereto is a copy of resolution No. 446 adopted 
by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, held in Milwaukee, Wis., August 2 to 7, 1953. 

I wish to emphasize that this resolution was unanimously approved by several 
thousand delegates coming from every State in the Union. I shall appreciate it 
if you — include this resolution in the hearings of your subcommittee on 

Respectfully yours, 


Omar B. Kercuum, Director. 
Enclosure 


No. 446, U. 8. 8. 


(Submitted by Department of Maryland to Committee on Americanism, 
Education and Training, and Awards and Citations) 


Whereas the U. S. S. Constellation is the oldest American warship; and 

Whereas the U. 8. 8. Constellation was built at Sterretts shipyards, Baltimore, on 
September 7, 1797; and 

hereas the U. 8. 8S. Constellation has been docked at United States Navy 

Yard, Charleston, Mass., for the last two decades or more; and 

Whereas there is pending in the United States House of Representatives a bill 
to destroy this, America’s oldest warship; and 

Whereas Fort McHenry has docking facilities capable of taking care of the 
U.S. 8. Constellation; and 

Whereas, the children of Maryland and Baltimore would be granted a further 
understanding of our American heritage by visiting the U. 8. 8. Constellation: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That the commander in chief and staff officers be instructed to 
aid in the campaign to bring the U. 8. S. Constellation to Baltimore, Md. 


UNITED STaTEs SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., February 19, 1954. 
Congressman Leroy JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN JOHNSON: I am advised that your subcommittee has 
scheduled a hearing on H. R. 2316 for March 1 and in this connection, want to 
request the subcommittee’s consideration of H. R. 4295. This latter bill is a 
companion bill to 8. 1274, which Senator Sparkman and I have introduced in the 
Senate, and provides for the restoration and preservation of the U. 8. S. Hartford 
to be permanently berthed as a national memorial at Mobile, Ala. 

Thanking you, and with kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
Lister HI... 


GENERAL INFORMATION REGARDING NEIL H. SWANSON, CHAIRMAN, 
CONSTELLATION COMMISSION 


Historian, novelist, author of short stories and magazine articles, columnist, 
public speaker, soldier, doctor of letters, newspaper editor for 30 years. 

Author of 7 best sellers, including 5 historical novels, The Judas Tree, The 
Phantom Emperor, The Forbidden Ground, The Silent Drum, and Unconquered; 
and 2 volumes of history, The First Rebel and The Perilous Fight; also a book 
of young people, The Flag Is Still There. 
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President of the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House Association, guardian of the 
house where the flag that inspired the national anthem was made, and sponsor of 
National Flag Week. 

Unanimously elected chairman (February 9) of the Constellation Commission, 
created by 27 patriotic, veterans’, hereditary, historical, and civic organizations 
to try to save the oldest warship in the Navy from being scuttled. 

Honorary member and member of the board of governors of the Swedish Colonial 
Society, Philadelphia. 

The only honorary member ever elected to the General Society of the War of 
1812 in the 140 years of its existence. 

Member of the National Advisory Council of St. John’s College. 

Trustee, Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

Member of the board and chairman of the committee on addresses, the Mary- 
land Historical Society. 

Founder-member of the 88th Division Blue Devils Associetion. 

Member of the Society of American Historians. 

Guest lecturer on Newspaper Making and The American Heritage at the Uni- 
verrity of Maryland. 

Awarded the centennial gold medal of the University of Minnesota, for ‘“‘out- 
standing achievement as an editor, novelist, biographer, and plavwright.”’ 

Past president of the Associated Press Managing Editors Association. 

Given the national anthem award of the General Society of the War of 1812 
for ‘‘distinguished patriotic service to his city, to his State, and to the Nation” 
as “‘s, friend to liberty and the general interests of mankind.”’ 

The only man not directly descended from veterans of the War of 1812 ever 
given the right, by the Maryland society, to wear its bronze medal made from 
cannon used in the defense of Baltimore in 1814, which led to the writing of The 
Star-Spangled Banner. 

As a United States infantry company commander, he saw front-line service in 
World War I with the 49th Battalion, Chasseurs a Pied, of the French Army and 
350th United States Infantry. 

In charge of putting into . en the seventh licensed television station in 
the United States, WMAR-TV. 

In his 12 years as executive editor of the Baltimore Sun papers, men in their 
news departments won five Pulitzer prizes, including the gold medal for out- 
standing public service for an enterprize which he conceived and directed. 

Awarded the degree of doctor of letters by the University of Maryland as a 
man who “has achieved distinction nationally and internationally as an editor, 
novelist, and historian.’ 

Awarded a bronze plaque by the Veterans of Foreign Wars for his ‘‘distin- 
guished literary achievements in advancing Americanism.” 

Now devoting himself to historical research, writing novels and history, and 
public speaking. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


Born in Minneapolis, Minn., June 30, 1896; son of a Swedish ee who 
came to America when he was 11 years old and became a “bound boy” in 
Missouri. 

Brought up on a Minnesota farm. 

Educated in the public schools of Minnesota and the University of Minnesota; 
managing editor of the Minneapolis Journal. 

Founder and editor of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation newspaper, 
1926-27; managing editor of the Pittsburgh Press, 1930-31. 

Assistant managing editor of the Baltimore Evening Sun, 1931-39; managing 
editor, 1939-41; executive editor and vice president of the Baltimore Sun papers 
(morning, evening, and Sunday), 1942-54. 


History or U.S, 8S. Harrrorp (IX 13) 


The U. 8. 8. Hartford was a first-class steam sloop-of-war, authorized by Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1857, and built by the Government at the Navy Yard 
Boston, Massachusetts. At this time John Lenthall was Chief of the Bureau of 
Construction, Equipment and Repair, and Edward H. Delano was Naval Con- 
structor at the Boston Navy Yard. er machinery was built by Loring & Coney, 
Boston, under the supervision of Chief Engineer Jesse Gay, U. 8S. Navy. 
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In the history of the Boston Navy Yard written by Lieutenant George H. 
Preble, U. 8. Navy, he copied the following from the Boston Journal of 22 Novem- 
ber 1858, in connection with the launching of the Hartford: 

‘As she touched the water, Miss Lizzie Stringham, daughter of the Commandant 
of the Yard, broke a bottle of Connecticut river water across her figure head; 
Miss Carrie Downes, a bottle of Hartford spring water, and Lieutenant George H. 
Preble, a bottle of salt water, and thus she was nobly christened the Hartford.” 

Her dimensions: Length, 225 feet; beam, 44 feet; depth, 18 feet, 6 inches; 
draft forward 16 feet, 2 inches; draft aft 17 feet, 2 inches; displacement 2,900 
tons; she carried 18 guns. Her maximum speed was 13.5 knots; average speed, 
8 knots. Her tonnage and battery were changed when alterations were made on 
her and she is entered in the Navy Registers from 1862-1863 as 1,990 tons and 
he: _.ttery variously given as 22 and 26 guns. 

Her battery in the various years is given below: 


Battery: Battery—Continued 
1862 24 guns: 1864 24 guns: 
20 [X-inch 2 100-pdrs 
2 20-pdr Parrott rifle 1 30-pdr Parrott rifle 
1 light 12-pdr 18 IX-inch 
1 heavy 12-pdr 3 12-pdr, Howitzer 
1863 27 guns: 1865 21 guns: 
5-pdr 18 IX-inch guns 
2 30-pdrs 2 100-pdrs 
24 IX-inch 1 30-pdr Parrott rifle 


1859 

On her first cruise she was the flagship of the East Indian Squadron under 
pe C. K. Stribling, U. 8. Navy, with Captain Charles Lowndes Com- 
manding. 

The log of the Hartford shows that on June 10, 1859, from 4:00-8:00 a. m.— 
Standing in for the land under steam 8:00—Merid.—Exercised the 2nd Division 
at guns, coasting around Boston Bay, later off Cape Ann. 


1859 June 11th 

Meridian—4:00 Under steam 4:00-8:00 Standing in toward Boston Light 
— small sails in sight. At 7 Boston Light bore N. W. by W% W (pc) distant 

miles. 

From 8:00 to Meridian—Furled the fore and aft sails. Crew variously em- 
ployed during the watch. Standing up Boston Harbor from Meridian to 4. 
At 1:15 anchored off the Navy Yard: “I certify that the foregoing is a true copy 
of the entries in the Log Book of this ship under the corresponding headings. 

{s] Epwarp 
Master, U. S. Navy. 

Approved. 

Lownpss, Captain’’. 
June 11th 

Flag Officer Stribling writes from Boston ‘Having forwarded the result of the 
trial trip, and believing this ship cannot be in every respect ready for sea before 
the 20th instant, I propose to leave here on Monday on a visit to my family, and 
hope to pay my respects to you on Wednesday next. 

am respectfully, 
Your ob. Servant, 
C. K. Srrrsiine 
Flag Officer, E. I. Squadron. 
Honorable Isaac Toucry 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington.” 

Actual date of sailing not found. The following letter written by Commodore 

Stribling gives some idea of the operations of this vessel: 


July 16th 

The Flag Officer writes from Funchal Roads, Medeira “I have the honor to 
report the arrival of the Hartford at this place on the 14th instant. “Having taken 
in coal, water, etc., I expect to sail this evening for the Cape of Good Hope. “I 
have the pleasure to report that the ship under sail has thus far given entire 
satisfaction. When under steam, the engines have performed well; but with a 
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head wind and sea, like all other propellers, she does not I think, possess the power 
to give much speed. We have not yet, however, had sufficient experience to 
enable me to give any decided opinion in relation to the steam power of the ship. 
The officer and crew of the ship are in good health. I am Sir 

Very respectfully, 


Your obt Servant, C.KS8 
. K. 


Flag Officer, E. I. Squadron’. 


1861 July 22 
Captain T. Engle arrived at the port of Hong Kong. There he found the Flag- 
ship Hartford, Dacotah and Saginaw, where they had been since the 19th of June. 


July 23 
Captain Engle assumed command of the Squadron as the Flag Officer and com- 
menced preparing for sea for her final return to the United States. 


December 2 

She arrived at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

The following excerpt is taken from a letter of the Flag Officer Frederick Engle, 
to the Secretary of the Navy, dated December 2, 1861: 

“T have the honor to report this ship as having arrived in the Delaware, will be 
at the Magazine to deliver powder tomorrow morning, and the same day at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard—She can be at sea in ten days. She must be docked 
and her copper examined. We suppose some ten sheets or so are off the shaft 
placed in line, and the Journals or stern bearing renewed, the caulking of her 
spar deck “hardened in,’’ a new main Trysail and Staysails. And must have a 
chase gun say a 32 pdr of the most approved pattern and range, as she is, she can- 
not use her spar deck guns in chase.” 

She was thus refitted for the Flagship of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
Captain David G. Farragut as Flag Officer and Captain Richard Wainwright 
commanding. 


1862 January 18 
The officers took quarters aboard the Hartford. 


January 19 
She was placed in commission. 


January 21 

At 1244 o’clock, the ship got underway and steamed down to Fort Mifflin, 9 
miles from Philadelphia, where she came to anchor for the purpose of taking 
ammunition on board, but the River being full of ice, it was found impossible to 
land with boats and on the morning of January 22nd, the ship moved down to 
New Castle, Delaware. 


January 28 
The vessel got underway about 8 bells, ran down the Delaware River and Bay 
and went to sea at ebout 4 bells in the evening watch. 


January 29 

Letter from Flag Officer Farragut written from Hampton Roads: * * * to the 
Secretary of the Navy: “I have to report the arrival of this ship in Hampton 
Roads. The ship was detained four or five days by the ice at Fort Mifflin getting 
her powder and shells on board. The crew suffered very much by the cold weather, 
but I hope our sick list will soon be reduced by mild weather, the cases being prin- 
ony colds. “I shall await the reply to this communication, as directed by Mr. 

Ox 


Very respectfully, 
Your Obedient Servant, 
{s]) D. G. Farracut, Flag Officer.” 


1862 February 2 
“Went to sea in fine style and the wind being favorable all sail was set and at 
times during the day we have made twelve knots an hour and this evening as 
high as thirteen.” 
February 20 
Arrived at Ship Island. The Flag Officer’s fleet anchored nearer the middle 
of the River, the Hartford at the head of the Column. 
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April 20 
After a consultation with his commanding officers, the Flag Officer issued the 
following final orders: 


“United States Flagship Hartford, Mississippi River, April 20, 1862 


“The Flag Officer, having heard all the opinions expressed by the different 
commanders, is of the opinion that whatever is to be done will have to be done 
quickly, or we shall be again reduced to a blockading squadron, without the 
means of carrying on the bombardment, as we have nearly expended all the 
shells and fuses and material for making cartridges. He has always entertained 
the same opinions which are expressed by Commander Porter; that is, there are 
three modes of attack; and the question is, which is the one to be adopted? His 
own opinion is, that a combination of two should be made, viz, the forts should 
be run, and when a force is once above the forts, to protect the troops, they 
should be landed at quarantine, from the Gulf side, bringing them through the 
bayou, and then our forces should move up the river, mutually aiding each 
other as it can be done to advantage. 

“When, in the opinion of the Flag Officer, the propitious time has arrived, the 
signal will be made to weigh and advance to the conflict. If, in his opinion, at 
the time of arriving at the respective positions of the different divisions of the 
fleet, we have the advantage, he will make signal for close action, number 8, 
and abide the result, conquer or be conquered, drop anchor or keep under way, 
as in his opinion is best. 

“Unless the signal above mentioned is made, it will be understood that the first 
order of sailing will be formed after leaving Fort St. Philip, and we will proceed 
up the river in accordance with the original opinion expressed. 

“The programme of the order of sailing accompanies this general order, and 
the commanders will hold themselves in readiness for the service as indicated. 

[s] D. G. Farracut, 
Flag Officer, Western Gulf Blockading Squadron.” 
The bombardment was continued without interruption for five days. 


1862 April 18-24 

The forts of St. Philip and Jackson below New Orleans were bombarded, when 
the Hartford passed them; at 4 0’clock on April 23rd, she came under fire of Fort 
Jackson; in an attempt to avoid a fire raft she grounded near Fort St. Philip. 
At that moment, the ram Manassas pushed a fire raft under the Hartford’s port 
quarter, and she caught fire. Without ceasing the fire of her battery, a part of 
the crew was summoned to fire quarters and speedily quenched the flames. 


1826 April 24 

Farragut found himself above the forts that defended the approach to New 
Orleans with 14 of the 17 wooden vessels he had started with the night before, 
and with the enemy’s fleet of 15 vessels, two of them iron clads, captured, dis- 
persed, or destroyed; a complete victory, result of a feat in naval warfare then 
absolutely without a precedent, and accomplished with the loss of but one vessel 
of bis squadron, and at a cost of but 37 killed and 147 wounded in the entire fleet. 


April 25 

The Hartford engaged Chalmette batteries and received the surrender of New 
Orleans the same day. She was conspicuously engaged in the bombardment of 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson until their surrender. She then took part in other 
operations in the Mississippi River until July 1863. 

After capturing a confederate steamer, Farragut returned to New Orleans, 
Port Hudson having surrendered, the 1iver was now open to navigation its entire 
length, the Admiral asked the Department for a brief leave of absence, and in 
the latter part of July returned to New York. 


1863 August 10 
Lieutenant Commander James 8. Thornton, USN, commanding. 
August 12 


At 1:00 p. m. the Hartford arrived at New York, where the ship was hauled into 
the wharf. 


August 17 
Engaged in sending the stores out of the ship to the Navy Yard. 
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August 27 

Captain James S. Palmer, USN, commanding. From August 17, 1863, to 
December 15, 1863, no entries were made in the log book, during the time she 
was being overhauled. 
December 15 

The Log Book shows that from the 2:00 to 4:00 p. m. watch is recorded: ‘‘At 
2:15 went into commission * * *,” 
1864 January 5 

At 5 p. m. took departure, steaming out of New York Harbor. 
January 29 

Lieutenant L. A. Kimberly, USN, commanding. 
February 9 . 

Captain Percival Drayton, USN, became the Hartford’s Commanding Officer. 
1864 August 4-65 

The Hartford sailed through the torpedoes to glory when there seemed a hope- 
less fate in the battle at Mobile Bay. Farragut stood in the rigging of the old 
Hartford to get a better view; he saw the rear ships of the fleet approaching at 
full speed into a battle of fire. The Metacomet backed until the Hartford twisted 
clear of the other ship and assumed the position at the head of the line and led 
the fleet to victory. The Hartford was struck twenty times. The action ended 
in the surrender of the Squadron of Admiral Buchanan and the fort at Mobile Bay. 
November 

Admiral Farragut’s health having failed, he was ordered home in the U. 8. 8. 
Hartford. 
December 5 

At 8:15 a. m. she took her departure steaming out of the Mississippi River area. 
December 13 

The log book shows that from Meridian to 4 p. m. watch the following: “‘Steam- 
ing up New York Bay in charge of pilot * * * A committee of reception to the 
Admiral came on board * * * At 3:30 a Swedish man-of-war saluted the broad 
pennant of Rear Admiral Farragut with 13 guns, which this ship returned.” 
December 15 

Moored ship at the Navy Yard. 
December 19 

From Meridian to 4 p. m. “Employed discharging sails and stores on the wharf.” 
December 20 

“At 3p. m., the ship went out of commission.” 
1866-1867 

She was under the command of Commander Robert W. Shufeldt. 


1867 February 
Relieved by Commander George E, Belknap. 


January 

The Hartford and Wyoming sailed for Formosa in connection with the murder of 
the crew of the American bark Rover, which had been wrecked on that Island. 
Unable to obtain reparation for this offence, on June 13th, Rear Admiral Bell 
landed a force of 181 men under command of Commander Belknap who drove 
the savages from their village and burned their huts. In this affair, Lieutenant 
Commander A. 8. MacKenzie was shot dead by the natives. 


1868 January 11 

Commodore Bell was drowned by his boat capsizing as he was endeavoring to 
enter Osaka River, Japan. 
August 


The Hartford returned to New York and went out of commission at the Brooklyn 
.. avy Yard. For several years she remained in ordinary at the New York Navy 
ard. 
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1872 

The Hartford was sent to the East Indies under command of Commander 
Calhoun and J. C. P. DeKraff. 
1876-1877 

After returning home, she was on the North Atlantic Station under the com- 
mand of Captain Stephen B. Luce. 
1877-1879 

dhe was flagship of the south Atlantic Squadron under the command of 
Lieutenant Commander P. F. Harrington. 
1880 

The U. 8. 8. Hartford went out of commission at Boston. 
1882 March 

She carried the Solar Eclipse party around Cape Horn to the Caroline Islands, 
and in May visited the Hawaiian Islands, where King KalaKana and his suite 
came on board. 
March 5 

She sailed with Captain C. C. Carpenter in command from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, ordered to the Pacific Squadron as flagship. Others who commanded 
were Captains George H. Perkins, and Edward P. Lull under the flag of Rear 
Admiral J. McCauley. 
1883 August 23 

Rear Admiral A. K. Hughes, USN, came on board and hoisted his flag as 
Commandant of the Pacific Station. Admiral Hughes retired from the service 
on March 81, 1884. 
1884 April 8 

Rear Admiral John H. Upshur raised his flag on the Hartford and remained 
on board, .with. the exception of the period from May 31 to August 31, 1884, 
until May 28, 1885, when he was relieved of the command of the Pacific Squadron 
by Rear Admiral E. Y. MeCauley, USN. Admiral McCauley hauled down his 
flag on the U. S. 8. ot on November 6, 1886, and she was placed out of 
commission at the Mare Island Navy Yard. 


1887 January 14 

Placed out of commission at the Mare Island Yard. The Hartford was entirely 
rebuilt, bark-rigged, and her tonnage increased to 2,790, at a cost of $600,000 
and fitted as a training ship for landsmen. 
1899 October 2 

She was recommissioned for this special service. She returned to the East 
Coast under the command of Commander John M. Hawley. 
1901 


During the cruise she touched on some of the principal ports of Northern 
Europe as listed below: 

Leith, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Cronstadt, Antwerp, and other ports. 

The former flagship of the famous Farragut was visited by thousands of in- 
terested guests, including the Crown Prince of Denmark, and other distinguished 
personages. Everywhere the ship was received with the utmost courtesy, and her 
visits were made the occasion of a series of feasts and festivals. 

1902 

The Hartford still doing excellent service as a training ship. 
1904 

Under the command of Commander William H. Reeder, U. 8. Navy, She took 
part in the ceremonies at the unveiling of the statue of Frederick the Great 
at.Washington, D. C. She cruised in all parts of the world until 1906. 
1907-1911 

She was used as a practice ship for the Midshipmen at the U. 8. Naval Academy. 
1912-1926 


She was station ship at Charleston, South Carolina. In 1922, her battery was 
of light rapid fire guns. 
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1926 August 20 

She was decommissioned at Charleston, South Carolina, and remained at this 
station until 1938. 
1938 October 18 

She was brought to the Washington Navy Yard, where she remained until 1945. 
1945 October 19 

She left the Washington Navy Yard and was sent to the Norfolk Navy Yard, 
where she has been reduced to a relic. 

Prepared by National Archives. 

Source: Ships Data Section, Public Information Division, Office of Public Relations, Navy Department, 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMITTEE No. 3 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C., Tuesday, March 2, 1954. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m. the Honorable Leroy Johnson, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Jonnson. The hearing will be in order. 

Call the next witness, Mr. Ducander. 

Baars Ducanper. Mr. Kennedy, do you want to come forward, 
ease. 
Mr. JoHnson. You may proceed, Mr. Kennedy. 

Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Miles D. Kennedy. I am national legislative director of the 
American Legion, here in the interest of H. R. 4295, which was intro- 
duced at our request by Congressman Boykin, of Alabama. 

I want to thank you for permitting us to appear this morning for 
this purpose. 

I would like to divert from that matter to express the sense of 
horror of our organization at the unfortunate event which took place 
in the House yesterday, and to express the fervent hope that under 
divine guidance all of your colleagues injured in that tragic affair will 
speedily and completely recover, 

We appreciate the fact that the men and women of Congress have 
enough difficulties and tribulations to contend with, without having 
these Communist rats coming in, taking shots at them. 

You can understand now why we have been fighting these elements 
for many years, and we hope that there will be no repetition of these 
tragic events that took place yesterday. 

ut we are certainly delighted to see that as many escaped as did, 
and very, very sorry for those who were unfortunate enough to be 
hit, and delighted to know that you three gentlemen were fortunate 
enough to escape the assassins’ bullets. 

Mr. Jounson. We appreciate your comments and will transmit 
your message to those we see. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My remarks will be very brief, because yesterday the matter was 
pretty well covered in considerable detail by Mr. James B. Donaghey, 
who testified before your committee on behalf of the Knights of 
Columbus of Mobile, Ala. 

I do not speak for the Knights of Columbus. I have no authority 
to do so, except that after he testified, and before he left, when you 
were engaged with another witness, a telegram was delivered to him, 
which he asked me if I would request you to permit being placed in 
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the record as a part of Mr. Donaghey’s testimony, which he gave 
yesterday. 

I have the telegram and ask that that be incorporated as a part of 
his testimony, and not as a part of mine, sir. 

Mr. Jounnson. It will be inserted in the record in the proper place. 

Mr. Kewnepy. I would like also to have the record show that we 
are oo toward Congressman Boykin and your colleagues from 
the State of Alabama, who appeared yesterday, and spoke on behalf 
of others, including Senators Hill and Sparkman, who, I understand, 
were not here, but who have already sent letters in, or are about to 
send letters to you, and some of your colleagues. 

I would like to request, Mr. Chairman, as these letters come in, if 
they have not already been received from Senator Hill and Senator 
Sparkman, and some of your colleagues from the State of Alabama, 
that they be incorporated in the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Jonnson. They will be placed in the record at the proper place. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, sir. 

The only additional comment I would like to make is that I be 
permitted, on behalf of the American Legion, to insert copies of these 
documents, copies of which I have given to Mr. Ducander, the counsel. 

The first one is resolution No. 15, which was adopted by our national 
executive at our national executive committee meeting, October 12, 
1952, where they went on record asking for legislation to restore and 
preserve the U.S. S. Hartford. 

I have given a copy of that to the reporter, and I respectfully request 
that that resolution be incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. That request will be granted. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


NATIONAL Executive CoMMITTEE MEETING, OcToBER 10, 11, AND 12, 1952 


Resolution No. 15. 
Committee: Resolutions Subcommittee. 
Subject: Preservation and restoration of U. 8. 8. Hartford. 


Whereas the American Legion is our country’s foremost patriotic veterans’ 
organization, and the executive committee of the Department of Alabama, the 
American Legion, is desirous of fostering patriotism among the people of the 
United States, and the recognition and commemoration of important events and 
actions in United States history constitutes patriotism; 

Whereas the Battle of Mobile Bay during the War Between the States is 
adjudged an important event in the history of the United States and the action 
of Adm. David G. Farragut, United States Navy, in ordering his fleet through 
heavy bombardment and mine-infested waters of Mobile Bay is adjudged in action 
of particular naval, political, and historical significance; 

Whereas the U.S. 8. Hartford, flagship of Admiral Farragut is considered an 
important component of the Battle of Mobile Bay and an invaluable relic of the 
War Between the States, and it is alleged that the U. S. 8. Hartford might be 
dismantled and reduced to scrap by the Navy Department; 

Whereas it would be to the best patriotic interest of the United States to pre- 
serve and restore the U.S. S. Hartford to good condition: Now ,therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the Department of Alabama, the 
American Legion, does hereby urge the national executive committee of the 
American Legion to obtain Federal legislation providing for the preservation and 
restoration of the 94-year-old U. 8. 8. Hartford, flagship of Adm. David G. Farra- 
gut, United States Navy, during the War Between the States; be it further 

Resolved, That said legislation provide that, after restoration, the U. 8. 8. 
Hartford shall be removed to and permanently preserved at Mobile, Ala., as a 
historical relic; and be it finally 

Resolved by the national executive committee in regular meeting assembled in 
Indianapolis, Ind., on October 10, 11, and 12, 1952, That the aforesaid action is 
approved. 


Mr. Kennepy. The second statement I would like to have incor- 
erie in the record is a statement by John Kern, chairman of the 

. 5. S. Hartford Committee, Lamar Y. McLeod Post, No. 3, Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Alabama. 

That statement, in part, is somewhat similar to the one placed in 
the record yesterday by Mr. Donaghey, because these gentlemen have 
been cooperating in their local community in the furtherance of this 
legislation to preserve the U.S. S. Hartford, and with your permission, 
sir; I would like to incorporate that in the record. 

Mr. Jonnson. Permission granted. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SrareMeNT OF JOHN Kern, Cuarrman, U. 8. 8S. Hartrorp LAMAR 
Y. McLeop Post, No. 3, AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ALABAMA 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, my name is John Kern 
and I reside in Mobile, Ala. I am chairman of the U.S. S. Hartford Committee 
. vo Lamar Y. McLeod Post, No. 3, of the American Legion, Department of 

abama. 

I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for permitting me to make this 
presentation in support of the bill H. R. 4295 introduced by Congressman Boykin 
of Alabama, at the request of the national organization of the American Legion. 

With your permission, I respectfully submit the following memorandum of 
reasons why our post and the American Legion feel that the U. S. S. Hartford 
should be preserved and maintained at Mobile, Ala. 

The basic motivating reason behind the movement to have the 95-year-old 
flagship of Admiral Farragut restored and preserved as a historical relic is that 
such action would serve the best interest of patriotism and would constitute 
maintenance of an irreplaceable famous naval relic. 

It is felt that a return to patriotism and national pride among Americans is an 
urgent need and would be greatly inspired by the restoration and constant exhibi- 
tion of this material relic and by continuous commemoration of the historic events 
in which the vessel participated and the courageous actions with which she was 
associated. Further, it is believed that unifying patriotism, knowledge of inspir- 
ing events in United States history and permanent and continuous recognition of 
heroic and honorable deeds are indispensable aids against communistic and other 
divisive advances in America. 

The various resolutions supporting the program generally embrace this reason- 
ing, citing the Battle of Mobile Bay and Admiral Farragut’s courageous actions 
in that engagement as being of particular naval, political, and historical sig- 
nificance and pointing out that the most logical place of preservation after the 
vessel’s rehabilitation would be the location of her most important action in 
Mobile Bay. 

Particular facts in support of the mandate caliing for the restoration of the 
U.S. S. Hartford are as follows: 

1. First and foremost, it is believed that, under a p!an of financing described in a 
separate memorandum, there would be no cost of the Federal Government to 
restore the vessel. 

2. The U. 8. S. Hartford is the flagship of our Nation’s very first and most 
famous admiral of the Navy. 

‘ 3. The vessel is the most important naval vessel in the history of the United 
tates. 

4. The U.S. S. Hartford is the second oldest United States naval vessel afloat 
and is the only remaining American warship of her era in existence. 

5. The U. 8. 8. Hartford and her commander played a tremendously important 
part in preventing foreign powers from actively entering the Civil War. 

6. The vessel was an indispensable instrument in keeping America united and 
safe from selfish outside interests. 

7. The capture of New Orleans by Admiral Farragut was considered by his- 
torians as the turning point in the Civil War and was the instrument which forced 
France from the war. 

8. Admiral Farragut’s gulf activities forced England out of the war and closed 
the southern ports from which a powerful fleet of ironclad vessels being constructed 
in inland shipyards would have been hurled against United States shipping, naval, 
and defensive facilities. 
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9. The U.S. 8S. Hartford is considered the most farmous United States warship 
in the 19th century. 

10. She was the vessei from which Admiral Farragut uttered the historic and 
famous command in the Battle of Mobile Bay, ‘‘Damn the torpedoes!  Full- 
speed ahead!” 

11. The Battle of Mobile Bay, in which Admiral Farragut and the U. 8. 8. 
Hartford played the most important part, is considered the greatest naval engage- 
ment of the 19th century, and the actions of the combatants changed the naval 
tactics and fleets ofthe world. 

12. Admiral Farragut’s victories at New York, Baton Rouge, Vicksburg, and 
Mobile proved for the very first time in world history that naval fleets could en- 
gage and defeat land forts. 

13. Admiral Farragut’s command, ‘‘ Damn the torpedoes! Full speed ahead!’’ 
is considered the greatest expression of courage and determination in United 
States navai history. 

14. The courage and accomplishments of Admiral Farragut on board the U.S. 8. 
Hartford have been a source of tremendous inspiration to American military lead- 
ers for nearly a century, and among others, inspired Admiral Dewey to battle 
against great odds to a glorious victory at Manila Bay. 

15. The preservation of the U. 8. 8. Hartford will be an action which will eon- 
stitute a continuance of the great inspiration mentioned above. 

16. Because of his accomplishments on board the U. 8. 8. Hartford, Admiral 
Farragut was elevated from 31st on the list of ranking naval officers to first posi- 
tion and given the rank, in sequence, of rear admiral, vice admiral, both being 
created for the first time in American history, and then admiral of the Navy. 

17. President Lincoln said that Admiral Farragut’s appointment in the Navy 
was the best appointment, land or sea, he had made in the war. 

18. Admiral Farragut was urged by the Democratic Party after the Civil War 
to accept their nomination for the Presidency, but refused. 

19. Because of the tremendously important role the vessel played in United 
States history the Federal Government has seen fit to maintain the vessel for 95 
years, during which time she was restored to first-class condition at the turn of 
the century and, again in 1939, full rehabilitation was ordered (the entrance of 
our country in the hostilities of that time prevented completion of the program). 

20. In 1950 the question of disposition of the U. S. 8. Hartford was referred to 
the Congress, and a poll taken of the committee involved resulted in the recom- 
mendation that the vessel should not be scrapped because of her value in American 
history. 

21. The Secretary of the Navy then directed that the vessel be retained until 
such time as funds are made available for its restoration. 

With reference to preservation of the U.S. 8. Hartford at Mobile, the following 
reasons for such recommendation are offered: 

1. Mobile Bay is the scene of the U. 8. 8. Hartford’s most historie and widely 
effective action. 

2. The existence of the vessel at Mobile would have a unifying implication and 
effect—proof of good will between North and South and willingness to forget the 
differences of the past. It would be an invaluable instrument of counterpropa- 
ganda to the Communists’ North-South division claims. 

3. The site at which it is proposed to moor the vessel is a new State park on 
the Mobile Bay causeway (United States Highways 90 and 31) 5 miles from 
Mobile, Ala. This causeway is reputedly the most traveled section of Highway 
90 and 31 between the east and west coasts, a tremendous number of tourists 
using it continually. 

Therefore the vessel moored in full sight of this highway and its users would 
be easily accessible to all who wished to visit her. 

4. The vessel moored in full sight of the scene of her most important action 
would fire the imagination and would inspire tremendously all who visited her 
and the resultant pride in American accomplishment generated within the hearts 
of her visitors would be an invaluable purchase. 

5. The weather conditions at Mobile are excellent for year-round visiting on 
board the vessel. 

6. It is believed the cost of restoration of the vessel could be recaptured within 
a few years time by the charge of an admission to visit her. Reliable tourist 
interests estimate that approximately 1 million tourists would visit the vessel 
annually. This figure represents 50 percent of the 2 million tourists who now use 
the Mobile Bay causeway. In addition, it is estimated that at least an additional 
million visitors would view the vessel, being tourists who enter the city via other 
highways, local residents, ete. 
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Mr. Kennepy. That will complete my statement. And as I said, 
there is no use in my going into repetition of statements made or 
ae in the record yesterday by Mr. Boykin and others, and I will 

e frank to say that I do not have the detailed information as to how 
successful they may be in their campaign down there to collect money 
to offset the charges which the Navy Department said would be 
necessarily incurred in preserving and restoring the U.S. S. Hartford, 
but I do request you to give every reasonable consideration, as I know 
you gentlemen will, to the proposition submitted by them along that 
ine. 

In closing, while | appreciate you have a very difficult problem on 
your hands, any favorable consideration your committee can see fit 
to extend to the provisions of H. R. 4295, if not in toto, some reasonable 
approach to it would be very gratefully appreciated by the people of 
— and also by the national organization of the American 

ion. 
hat about concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonnson. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

What are your thoughts about H. R. 2316? 

Mr. Kennepy. Of course, on H. R. 2316, Congressman Devereux, 
as you know, that asks for the restitution of the Constitution and the 
oe of the Constellation, the Hartford, the Olympia, and the 

egon. 

Now, the only one that came up before our national organization 
was the Hartford, but I do know the Legionnaires of the State of 
Maryland are very much interested in the preservation of the Con- 
stellation, and I do know also, Mr. Devereux, that had that been 
presented to our national executive committee, I venture to predict 
that it would have been unanimously approved in the same category, 
and the same resolution, as I have just offered in evidence covering 
the U.S. 8. Hartford. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. But technically speaking, that is the only one I 
am authorized to speak of. But I am perfectly willing to go on 
record as assuming the obligation of saying that had Maryland’s 
request been presented to our national executive committee, [ am 
positive that it would have received favorable consideration, and when 
I ask for the disposition of those two ships, I also ask that you give 
favorable consideration to the request of the State of Maryland, as 
I believe was testified yesterday, and I believe they have additional 
testimony to offer your committee this morning. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank vou very much, gentlemen. I appreciate 

Mr. Ducanper. I imagine we next ought to recall Admiral Man- 
seau. He has a supplementary statement. 

Mr. Jounson. Admiral Manseau. 

Admiral Manseau. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, and at 
this point in the record, I have a letter from Senator Sparkman, 
concerning the Hartford, one from Congressman Grant, and another 
from Congressman Hyde, concerning the Constellation. : 

May I have your permission to insert them in the proper place in 


the record? 
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Mr. Devereux (presiding). Is there any objection? 
(No response.) 

Mr. Devereux. They will be inserted. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Leroy JoHNson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, House Armed Services Committee, 
Old House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: I would like to take this means to express my 
vital interest in H. R. 4295, a bill which would provide for the repair, restoration, 
and preservation of the U. 8S. 8S. Hartford. It is my understanding that this bill 
will be considered by your subcommittee at a hearing at 10 a. m., Monday, 
March 1. 

I hope that you and members of your subcommittee will find the proposed 
legislation to merit favorable consideration. Thank you very much for your 
kind attention. 

With very best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE GRANT. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 24, 1954. 
Hon. Leroy Jounson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear CouLiEaGueE: As I am sure you probably know, several organizations 
within the State of Maryland, namely, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Star 
Spangled Banner Flag House Association, the Society of the War of 1812 in the 
State of Maryland, the Steamship Trade Association of Baltimore, Inc., the 
Propeller Club of the United States, Port of Baltimore, ete., are very much 
interested in the preservation of the U. 8. S. Constellation. 
In behalf of these organizations, I would like to go on record as opposing 
H. R. 2316, which authorizes the disposal of the U. 8. S. Constellation. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
DeWirr S. Hype. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
February 25, 1964. 
Hon. Leroy JoHNson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 3, House Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: It is my understanding that your subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committee will hold hearings on bill H. R. 4295 at 10 a. m. 
March 1, 1954. As you know, this bill provides for the repair, restoration, and 

preservation of the U.S. 8. Hartford, flagship of Admiral Farragut, and thereafter 
’ to have the Hartford berthed at Mobile, Ala., as a national memorial. 
tI am cosponsor with Senator Hill of S. 1274 in the Senate which provides for 
legislation similar to that provided by H. R. 4295. 

These two bills, S. 1274 and H. R. 4295, were introduced at the request of not only 
the national executive committee of the American Legion and the national director 
of the Knights of Columbus in New Haven but also the local post of the American 
Legion in Mobile and the local council of the Knights of Columbus in Mobile. 
They are supported by various organizations throughout the United States such 
as the United Daughters of the Confederacy of Richmond, Va., and the United 
Spanish War Veterans. 

It is my firm belief that favorable consideration is merited by the above proposal 
for the following reasons: 

The U.S. S. Hartford is the flagship of America’s first and most famous 
admiral and it was from the ship’s rigging that our first admiral, Admiral Farragut, 
issued his now immortal command: ‘‘Damn the torpedoes. Full speed ahead.’ 
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This command is listed high among the most famous sayings in American history 
and is considered the foremost expression of courage and determination in United 
States naval tradition. 

That the Hartford played a major part in the history of our country by its 
participation in the decisive battle of Mobile Bay in the War Between the States 
is not to be denied nor is it to be denied that it is conceivable that without the 
decisive victory of Mobile Bay this great country of ours today might not be 
an it is felt that as such an instrument of American destiny, this vessel 
commands the utmost respect and importance as a historical relic and the preser- 
vation as such is morally and patriotically mandatory. It will be appreciated 
if you will make this letter a part of the records of the hearings on bill i R. 4295. 

With best wishes and kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN SPARKMAN. 

Mr. Devereux. You may proceed. 

Admiral Mansnav. As a result of listening to the proceeding yes- 
terday, and the comments made from many patriotic organizations, as 
well as comments from the chairman, and Members of Congress, it 
appears that a supplemental statement might be in order from me, 
and I would like now to give such a statement. 

I followed with considerable interest the testimony yesterday of 
Members of the Congress and representatives of patriotic organiza- 
tions with regard to the possible establishment of the Constellation 
and //artford as national memorials. I would like to suggest, how- 
ever, that if the subcommittee was impressed with this testimony and 
desires to amend H. R. 2316, the following points be kept in mind. 

It would cost about $30,000 to prepare the Constellation for docking, 
and to dock and tow her in an ARD-type drydock from Boston to 
Baltimore. It would cost about $22,000 to prepare and move the 
relic in the same manner to Newport. The cost of preparing the 
Hartford for tow and moving her in this way from Norfolk to Mobile 
is estimated at $71,000. That would be to prepare her for tow, with- 
out the benefit of a floating drydock. 

Presumably that figure of $71,000 would be somewhat reduced if 
she were also towed in a floating drydock. But I would like to point 
out these were only estimates made on inquiries previously made, and 
should it develop that the ship were actually prepared for a move, 
then it might be desirable to tow either in a drydock or without the 
benefit of drydock, depending on what work developed in the prepara- 
tion for the tow, and the availability of an ARD, if it developed that 
was the way to tow. 

But I think some flexibility might be required at the time in the 
determination as to the most feasible method of towing. In addition, 
the estimated complete restoration cost of the Constellation is 
$3,500,000, of the Hartford, $2 million. A substantial amount would 
be required merely to make the relics presentable and safe for public 
inspection. 

If, therefore, provisions other than those now in H. R. 2316 are 
adopted, I would suggest that the bill also include adequate guaranties 
that the Government will not be put to abnormal expense by reason 
of donating the relics and that these historic ships will be maintained 
by the donees in a condition satisfactory to the Navy. Such guar- 
anties, the importance of which was recognized by the chairman 
yesterday, pow govern the donation of ordinary condemned or 
obsolete vessels of the Navy. The proud traditions of these famous 
ships certainly entitle them to similar safeguards. 
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I also suggest that if other provisions are made, a definite time limit 
for donations be specified, after which the Navy will be free to dis- 
pose of any remaining relics by sale or scrapping, as presently pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Mr. Devereux. Admiral, may I interrupt at this point for a 
minute? I should like to ask you what time limit you would suggest. 

Admiral Manseavu. We have included in H. R. 2316 figures of 6 
months and a year, and a year would be the limit, the time limit in 
which the Secretary could act. 

Mr. Devereux. That is 1 vear after the proposal becomes law? 

Admiral Manseav. Yes, sir. As I remember the provisions of H. 
R. 2316, if title has not passed, or the transfer has not been made 
within 1 year; that is, if people who want to take the ships over have 
not actually taken them over, then the Secretary can act as though 
no request to take them over had been made. 

Now, of course, that 1 year may be subject to question. Some of 
these things take quite a while to engineer. 

But 1 year, based on what was said vesterday, it seems to me would 
be a reasonable time. 

Mr. Devereux. Proced. 

Admiral Manseav. The Navy is proud of the memorable record 
of these old ships and is reluctant to dispose of any of them. How- 
ever, it would be worse, I believe, to see them progressively deteriorate 
because of a lack of maintenance funds, whether in the hands of the 
Government or of patriotic maintenance societies. 

I hope that the terms of any bill finally approved will determine the 
future of all of these naval relics set forth in H. R. 2316. 

Mr. Devereux. A question came up yesterday as to the cost of 
scrapping these relics. Have any estimates been made with respect 
to the Constellation and the Hartford? 

Admiral Mansgav. I do not have anything that could be called a 
good estimate. We do have some estimates as to the amount of 
scrappable material aboard, and in the case of the wooden ships, that 
is just a drop in the bucket, the valuable scrap material. 

As to the cost of scrapping, I am afraid the only way we could find 
that out would be to get bids, and I don’t doubt but what there would 
be an appreciable cost incident to scrapping those wooden ships. 

The majority of the work would be to tear apart the wooden struc- 
ture, and I am sure that that would cost more than would be derived 
from readying the sale of scrap material. 

Specifically, in the case of the Hartford, we estimate some 26 tons 
of ferrous material, and some 7 tons of nonferrous material. The 
two together have an estimated scrap value of $2,440. That scrap 
value, as I see it, would be the value of the scrap, ready for sale, not 
in the ship, and the cost of taking it out would be something else again, 
which I am not prepared to estimate, but | am sure that it would be 
an appreciable amount. 

Likewise, tearing the wooden structure down would add to the 
expense, and may not bring forth any scrap value, except whatever 
value may attach to the wood for the purpose of making relies; that 
is, for the purpose of making mementos and souvenirs, and so forth. 

Mr. Devereux. The estimate was made for the Constellation 
Sateen that it would probably cost around $70,000 to scrap it. 

ave you any comment to make on that? 
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Admiral Manseav. None other than this: I suppose that is about 
as good an estimate as any we might make. The actual estimate, or 
actual cost, of course, would be determined only on the basis of what 
people are willing to bid to do the job. 

Mr. Devereux. It would not be done by Navy yard labor? 

Admiral Mansrav. Considering the nature of these ships, and the 
use to which the material removed would probably be put; that is, 
the storing of some of the material for future use in making souvenirs, 
and so forth, it seems to me that the only logical way to scrap a ship 
of that type would be to scrap it in the naval shipyard. 

It could be done otherwise, of course, but offhand, it does not look 
to me like a good proposition. 

If the ships were just to be forgotten, and sold to the highest bidder, 
or the individual who could scrap the ships the cheapest, that would 
be another story. 

Mr. Devereux. Could you speak just a little louder, Admiral? 

Admiral Mansrav. I say, if, on the other hand, the ships were to 
be given to the person who gave the Government the best deal, just 
to get rid of the ships, then we might get a fairly low price for 
scrapping. 

But again, because we would be practically bound to use much of 
the material for the purpose of making souvenirs, it seems to me the 
only logical way to do the job would be in the naval shipyards, where 
we ee. store the material removed for a long period of time, and 
dispose of it to people who would be interested in material and relics 
of the Navy, in particular. 

As regards the Constellation, again, there is an amount of ferrous 
and nonferrous material aboard which is very small. The scrap 
value would be about $4,800. That, again, would be the value of 
the scrap as removed and ready for sale. 

Considering the fact that the ship again is a wooden structure, I 
am sure there would be considerable expense attached to scrapping 
over and above the amount that we would derive from the sale of 
scrap. 

Mr. Deverrnux. Am I to assume, then, in order to rehabilitate 
these two vessels, the Hartford and the Constellation, sufficiently to 
move them from the navy yard in Boston, to Baltimore, in the case 
of the Constellation, and to Mobile, in the case of the Hartford, it 
would cost something in the neighborhood of what? 

Admiral Manseav. In the case of the Hartford, just to prepare for 
tow, and tow without the benefit of a floating drydock, the estimate 
is $71,000, to tow to Mobile. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you feel that would be a feasible way of doing 
it, in the case of the Hartford? 

Admiral Mansrav. Based on what we know now, it might be done. 
There would be some risk involved, if we towed the ship as a ship. 
We know that her structural condition is not sound. 

The amount of work necessary to provide the strength to enable 
her to withstand the tow, of course, is reflected in that estimate of 
pi ,000, but we could be wrong by quite a margin, one way or the 
other. 

In general, I would say that the job could be done. We would 
ph " choose the weather, in addition to doing a considerable amount 
of work. 
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Mr. Devereux. How about in the case of the Constellation? 

Admiral Mansrav. There, too, we have two estimates, one to 
tow in a floating drydock, and one to tow without the benefit of a 
floating drydock. 

I think, beyond question, it would be a safer move in a floating 
drydock. But it would not be entirely without risk, either, both to the 
ship and to the ship in the dock. 

That is, working in the seaway, the ship could very well strain to 
the point where it encountered difficulty in the dock, without running 
any undue risk to the dock itself. There would be some risk attached, 
but I would say less risk attached to towing her in a floating drydock 
than separately. 

To tow the ship, as a ship, without the benefit of a floating drydock, 
we feel would cost something in the vicinity of $60,000, to prepare 
her for tow, and tow to Baltimore. 

Mr. Devereux. That is without a floating drydock? 

Admiral Manseavu. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. What is it with a floating drydock? 

Admiral Mansetavu. With a floating drydock, $30,000, estimated, 

Mr. Devereux. With a floating drydock? 

Admiral MANsrau. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. It would be much cheaper with the floating dry- 
dock than it would be without? 

Admiral Manseau. We think it would be; ves, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. It would be much cheaper to move the Hartford 
with a floating drydock or not? 

Admiral Manseav. I don’t have any figures on that, but I am sure 
it would also be cheaper, in the case of the Hartford, to float her in a 
floating drydock. The towing charges would be about on the same 
order. We say about $30,000 for the Constellation. Let us say 
between thirty and forty thousand dollars on the Hartford. The 
Hartford would require a little more preparatory work in the dock 
than would the Constellation. 

Mr. Drverrux. What funds do you have available now that 
might be diverted, if we gave you the authorization from maintenance, 
presently, the contemplated installation of the sprinkler system, for 
example, in the Hartford, and the pay and allowances of the crew that 
are now occupied in guarding these vessels? 

Admiral Mansgavu. The answer to that question, of course, has 
not been coordinated with the Bureau of the Budget, and with the 
other interested officers within the Department of the Navy, as well 
as the Department of Defense. 

But I am quite sure that legally the funds appropriated for main- 
tenance of the Navy active ships could be used for that purpose. 

I would like to check with my legal talent here. Is that right? 

Commander Carnes. My name is Commander J. R. Carnes. 

I don’t think I could answer that without further investigation. 

Mr. Devereux. Is it probable, then, that the position of the 
Navy would be if they were given permission to divert funds now 
used for the maintenance of vessels for rehabilitation sufficiently to 
move them in a floating drydock to the places indicated, that the 
Navy would be very happy to get rid of them at the end of that 
period, the 1-year period we have spoken of? 
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Admiral Manseav. In that I can speak only for myself, and I would 
have to really check that with the Navy Comptroller, as well as the 
Comptroller of the Department of Defense, because the funds that 
are made available for us to spend, in addition to a appropriated, 
which I am sure there would be legal authority for, from the broad 
point of view—whether or not the Navy Department would look with 
favor upon using funds for the maintenance of active and reserve 
ships—whether or not they would look with favor on diverting those 
funds to a job of this nature, I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Apparently we can’t get the answer from you 
what it costs to maintain those ships now? 

Admiral Mansreavu. We could supply that to the committee, yes, 
sir, but I don’t think we should provide it without consulting all of 
the other people in the department concerned. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you be good enough to get those figures for 
us so that when we go to the floor of the House, we can present 

Admiral Mansrav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. A good picture about the situation. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, would you indulge me a question? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. If I understand it correctly, Admiral, approxi- 
mately $70,000 will be required to move the Hartford, that is get her 
ready for movement, and move her to Mobile? 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right. 

Mr. Ducanpver. And in the neighborhood of $55,000 or $60,000 to 
move the Constellation to Baltimore—that is get her ready and 
move her? 

Admiral Manseav. That is correct. Both without the benefit of 
a floating drydock. 

Mr. Ducanprr. $130,000 total, then to get both ships ready and 
move them. Now to scrap both of them would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $140,000 expense? 

Admiral Mansrav. That is not our estimate, but I would say it—— 

Mr. Ducanvrer. Approximately 

Admiral Manseav. I might say it could be considered approximate, 
and a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Ducanpver. Therefore if the committee or the Congress decides 
that the Constellation should go to Baltimore, and the Hartford to 
Mobile, actually the Government is going to save approximately 
$10,000? 

Mr. Deverevx. In addition to the maintenance cost. 

Mr. Ducanper. Yes, in addition to the maintenance costs. 

Admiral Manseav. Yes, sir. That is the way the arithmetic reads. 
That is right. 

Mr. Ducanper. It seems to me those are very good figures. 

Mr. Devereux. It would seem to me there is no question what is 
to be done about them. 

Mr. Winsteap. Certainly the military or the Navy would have no 
objection to that grant, would they—or would you? You may have 
reasons. 

Admiral Mansrav. Speaking unofficially, I don’t see how we could 
take any objection to that stand. But I would like to give the Navy 
answer after we have had a chance to coordinate this with the other 
officers of the department concerned, and, of course, the Secretary, 
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in particular, because we have directed our attention thus far, of 
course, to the provisions of H. R. 2316. 

Mr. Ducanper. From what appropriation would you take the 
money to scrap the ships? 

Admiral Manseau. Again there I would have to coordinate that 
answer. I am quite sure that funds appropriated for maintenance of 
the ships of the Navy could be used, if cleared through all of the officers 
who clear requests for apportionments of funds. 

Mr. Ducanper. The reason I was bringing that out, Mr. Devereux, 
was if the Navy was going to spend in the neighborhood of $140,000 
out of money already appropriated to dispose of the ships, I would 
not think any money would have to be appropriated in this bill to 
move the ships, since they were going to spend $140,000, and by the 
Navy taking the necessary funds out of current appropriations to 
repair the ships and move them, they are actually going to save 
$9,000 or $10,000. 

You will recall, Commander Carnes, that we were talking about an 
authorization for appropriations in this bill. 

Mr. WinsteAp. How many operations would be similar to these? 
Are we getting started on something here?, How many more ships 
would we have to repair and transfer somewhere else, besides these 
two, if we get this started? 

Admiral Manseavu. Do you mean what other relics? 

Mr. WinsTEAp. Yes. 

Admiral Mansgeau. We have the five relics in the bill, the Con- 
stitution, Constellation, Hartford, Olympia, and the Oregon. 

Mr. Winsrzap. That covers the field? 

Admiral Manseau. That covers the field and, of course, we are 
advocating the restoration and retention of the Constitution, and we 
hope, I say, that the future of the other four vessels will be determined 
by the action of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will so permit, I think we can put these 
various questions which have been asked with respect to these matters, 
and get the response of the Navy Department and the Department of 
Defense to those specific proposals. 

Mr. Devereux. I think that could be done very easily in the form 
of a letter from the Navy. 

Admiral Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. From the Navy Department to the chairman. 
And we will incorporate it in the record, if there is no objection. 

Now, Admiral, there is one question which I would like to bring out 
here. You suggest that these vessels be kept up according to Navy 
standards. Supposing they are turned over to the Park Board, I 
believe it is, the National Park Board, wouldn't that enter into the 
question? 

Admiral Manseav. Yes, sir. I would like to cover that also in our 
letter of reply to the committee. I have some personal views on the 
subject which I think might come pretty close to the official views, but 
again that is a new question, which I really should coordinate with the 
Secretary. 

As I see it, there are several sets of conditions under which these 
ships could be repaired as relics, to be used as a national monument. 

In the past, in the case of the Constitution, we thought in terms of 
the complete restoration, to make the ship like the ship she was 
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originally. In the case of the Constellation and the Hartford, those 
jobs are so very, very expensive, it seems to me it will take a long 
period of time before they are ever completely restored. 

However, they are hulks today, though, that do bear some resem- 
blance after the deck houses are moved, to the original hulls. It seems 
to me they could be made safe for visits by the public in somewhere 
near the condition they are now, as regards appearance, but safe and 
sound, and then, as time goes on, they could be restored as funds are 
available. That is my personal view, and it seems to me it is a sound 
one. 

Mr. Devereux. Would you contemplate, after title has passed to 
either one of the historical organizations, or to the State or the cities 
concerned, that the Navy would then have a right to go in and make 
an inspection to see whether or not they were being kept up to the 
proper standards? 

Admiral Mansrav. From the practical point of view, it would seem 
that we would have to obtain whatever assurances we have, on the 
need of that, before the transfer were made. Once the transfer were 
made, I think the Navy’s position would become weaker and weaker. 

Mr. Devereux. It would what? 

Admiral Manseav. I say, once the transfer were made, the Navy’s 
position would become weaker and weaker, as regards making de- 
mands on the custodians to spend funds for repair or restoration. 

So, as I see it, we would have to assure ourselves before the transfer 
were made that the custodians were able to, and had plans to keep 
the ships in a condition that would be a credit to the United States, 
as well as to the Navy. 

Mr. Ducanprer. Did you have anything to say, Mr. Burkhardt? 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you very much, Admiral. 

I would like to hear from Mr. Daniel Burkhardt, adjutant, American 
Legion, Department of Maryland, and the executive secretary of the 
Constellation Commission. 

Mr. Burxuarpr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would like to 
offer first for the record, in support of our claim for bringing Constella- 
tion to Baltimore, an article that appeared in Argosy magazine, giving 
historical background, and an article that appeared in the Baltimore 
magazine, the publication of the Association of Commerce, giving the 
background in the city of Baltimore for the Constellation. 

Mr. Deverevx. Is there any objection? 

They will be so received. 

(The articles referred to are as follows:) 


“CONSTELLATION” SEEMS DoomED—DeEatH KNELL SounpED For UNITED 
Srares Warsuip, Burtt IN Battimore In 1797, By 


By Ralph J. Robinson 


The U.S. 8. Constellation, Baltimore-built in 1797, and in her great days largely 
Baltimore-manned, is headed for the scrap heap. 

A bill condemning the vessel, the oldest battleship in the Navy with a proud 
record of service in four wars, is now before the House Armed Services Committee. 

This bill is H. R. 2316, Its intent is “to authorize the disposition of the United 
States ship Constellation,” among other vessels, and continues: ‘“The Secretary of 
the Navy is authorized to dispose of the United States Ship Constellation * * * 
Any parts of historical interest may be removed * * * prior to sale or scrapping.” 

Understandably, Congress is loath to scrap the famous vessel, and in 1948 
authorized $250,000 of the $1 million considered necessary to recondition her. 
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The rest, Congress insisted, would have to be provided by public subscription, 
Therefore, unless the public shows more immediate and sufficient financial interest, 
the Constellation will soon have her “‘bowsprit ashore.” 

At present the vessel is in Boston harbor, its timbers rotting. Within hailing 
distance at another pier is the Constitution, a worthy rival, which many years ago 
was saved from the ignominy of being scrapped through a nationwide drive to 
collect pennies from schoolchildren. ‘Today it is bright and shining. 

For the past generation, Baltimore has sought to have the Constellation returned 
to this city and anchored off Fort McHenry, birthplace of the Star Spangled 
Banner. But its efforts have always been in vain. Now the Maryland Historical 
Society, through its Maritime Museum section is taking revived interest in the 
matter and may make a final attempt to have her returned to this port. The 
only serious Opposition is from Newport, R. I., where she was tied up for a long 
period. The citizens of that area became attached to her, and would like to have 
her again. 

The initial objective of the local committee would be to have Congress kill the 
pending legislation which would authorize the Navy to dismantle and destroy 
the famous vessel. 

That the Constellation is in deadly danger is attested by the fact that only last 
year the Navy made an investigation to determine whether or not she could be 
towed to Chicago, where interests there planned to convert her into a floating ball 
room. What a possibility! 


NAVY SHOWS LITTLE INTEREST 


During the past 5 vears the Navy Department has shown little interest in the 
vessel, with the exception of appropriating $35,000 to install a sprinkling system 
as a protection against fire. 

Leonard F. Cushing of the Boston Naval Shipyard, who is naval architect 
member of the official committee for the upkeep and preservation of the frigates 
Constellation and Constitution, recently wrote to the association urging Mary- 
landers to unite in an effort to have the vessel brought to this city. ‘‘The Con- 
stellation should be given to the city of Baltimore, her birthplace,’ he declares. 

Mr. Cushing is interested in the vessel for a variety of reasons. He had charge 
of the towing arrangements when, in 1946, she was moved from Newport News 
to Boston; and 5 years ago, when the Government seriously considered her restora- 
tion, was tentatively assigned to take charge of her rebuilding. He has spent a 
full vear’s research into her past from the naval architect’s point of view, and has 
decided a number of disputed points in her favor. 

It will be remembered that at the height of the Baltimore-led effort some years 
ago to have the Cons/ellation permanently stationed here, Howard I. Chapelle, 
American sailing vessel authority, somewhat wetted down the drive with a press 
statement to the effect that, after all, the present-day Constellation was not the one 
built by David Stodder’s shipyard at Baltimore, in 1797. The original vessel had 
been rebuilt a number of times, and few, if any, of her original timbers remained, 
he pointed out; even her shape had been somewhat altered. : 

“The Old Constellation,’’ Chapelle later wrote in his ‘History of the American 
Sailing Navy” “had been repaired again and again: in the years between 1805 
and 1812 she had a “great repair’ that increased her beam by 14 inches. She 
had long been in very poor condition and was broken up in 1852 at Norfolk. A 
new design had been prepared, and this was laid down in 1853 as the ‘rebuilt’ 
Constellation.” 

From this Mr. Chapelle concludes the Constellation at that time lost her identity, 
although her name was officially retained. Even this, he declares, was due to 
“an administrative fiction,’ by means of which a new ship was acquired without 
applying to Congress for funds. He dismisses as ‘‘sentimental’’ the question of 
whether or not any portion of the original ship was used in the reconstruction. 

Shortly after Chapelle’s book was published in 1949, Cushing was officially 
assigned to investigate these charges, and at the conclusion of a full year’s study 
he writes that some of Chapelle’s claims and his own findings are not in accord. 
He lists the results of his study in a Summary of Information Relative to the 
Rebuilding of the United States Frigate Constellation in 1854. 


REBUILDING A NECESSITY 


In this summary, Mr. Cushing states that the rebuilding and repairs of wooden 
ships over the years is a recognized necessity; that the Constellation, like the Con- 
stitution (which Mr. Chapelle defends), was repaired and rebuilt many times. In 
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reply to the charge that the ship lost her identity ‘by the process of having her 
model, dimensions, appearance, and rate entirely altered in her rebuilding in 1854,” 
Mr. Cushing declares that the original beam, increased by 14 inches in 1812, 
remains the same today, that the latter change in lines consisted of ‘a slight 
thinning out forward and a filling out aft, all of which improved her stability 
and sailing qualities’ and that, if it were possible to place the original and the 
present Constellation beam to beam “they would match perfectly at 200 yards.” 

As to the charge that the Constellation has little remaining of her original tim- 
bers, Mr. Cushing states that ‘‘naval historians feel there is even less original 
timber in the Constitution than in the Constellation,”’ and he sums up, ‘‘We honor 
the Constitution, yet we know she was rebuilt as much as the Constellation.” 

And finally, throughout her 156 years of service the Constellation has been 
officially carried on the Navy register under that name, and is today “a living 
monument to the deeds which established our Nation on the seas.” 

When naval architects disagree, it behooves the layman to seek cover. In the 
case of the Constellation, however, it would seem that, when technical details are 
eliminated, the bare fact remaining is one that the average citizen is fully capable 
of judging: Does the repair or rebuilding of a vessel, a matter of necessity over 
long periods of time, destroy that vessel’s identity? As well ask if the individual, 
in the changes occasioned by growth and age, loses identity. 

In the case of the justly celebrated Constitution, no such question has ever 
arisen, though, as noted, she probably has fewer of her original timbers than the 
Constellation. 

OTHER EXAMPLES 


One of the Morse brothers’ Friendship sloops, a well-known type of fishing 
vessel built in Maine in large numbers around the turn of the century, is today 
in Maryland waters. On its carefully preserved trail board, is the carved name 
of the building firm. The boat has been twice rebuilt and a cabin and other 
improvements added during the 20 years it has sailed the Chesapeake. Only the 
metal keel, boom, and trail boards remain of the original parts. Yet no one ques- 
tions the fact that she is a Friendship sloop, built by the Morse brothers over a 
half century ago. It is assumed, as a matter of course, that replacements of 
original parts are a necessity. 

Possibly an even better example is to be found in the instance of Maryland’s 
famous old mansions, some built in colonial days. They, too, have experienced 
alterations, additions, improvements. The original brick and stone remain, but 
in many instances little of the original woodwork is left. No one questions their 
authenticity, and large numbers of Marylanders who love these homes which 
have grown more beautiful with the passing years, make annual pilgrimages to 
enjoy them again and again. 

It would seem that, when properly informed, the decision as to the authenticity 
of the Constellation can safely be left to the citizens of Baltimore and Maryland. 


“CONSTELLATION” HISTORY 


During the 1790’s when Baltimore had moved into its early prime and its large 
ecommerce had become a firm support to the city’s economic life, many hostile 
flags, especially French, were met on the high seas. 

The French attacks resulted from the signing of a commerce and sovereignty 
treaty by Great Britain and the United States. The French were at war with 
Great Britain at the time, and resented this agreement so thoroughly that they 
began an undeclared war against all American shipping. Baltimore shipping 
during this period suffered a loss of $1,500,000—a very large sum in those days. 
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Tue Sare Must Nor Dre 


BIRTHPLACE OF THE States Navy, Victor Tats Natrion’s First 
NavAaL BaTrLe, THE FRIGATE CONSTELLATION Now Rotrrinc ALONGSIDE 
A Boston Prer 


Editor’s Note: This article breaks one of the rules of Argosy magazine. It 
pleads a special case. But the editors feel that there are times for all rules to be 
broken—and such a time is when Americans lose pride in the fighting courage which 
made them free. 

By Fletcher Pratt, Noted Naval Authority 


“What's all this about the frigate Constellation?’ the editors of Argosy wanted 
to know. The wire services had carried the word that nobody wented her any 
more; permission was being sought from Congress to break her up and throw her 
away. Why? 

Beceuse I’ve written six books sbout our navel history and have followed the 
fleet into most of the ocesns of the world, the editors wented me to find out. 
And, sitting on the train on its wey to Boston, with some of the aecuments on 
the csse in my lap, I was moved to wonder why, too. 

For this is the ship that, more then eny other, and on several different counts, 
could be called the birthplece of the United States Navy. Why in the world 
get rid of her? This wes no ordinery, old, wooden bse of bones, I thought, 
looking out the train window at the weters of Long Islnd Sound, up which 
Constellation hd moved victorious from her pert in the Barbary Wars, white 
with exsnves. This was the second ship the United Ststes Navy ever owned, the 
ms sterpiece of old Joshue, Humphreys, the Philsdelphiz, Quaker, who designed 
her to the order of President George Washington. 

That long ego. Today, when the United States has incomparably the largest 
Navy in the world, it is to reelize thet throuchout the administretion of our 
first President we had no Nevy et all, not a single ship, and it all started with 
this Constellation. Leid down to deel with the Barbary pirates in 1794, she was; 
but Concress decided to settle the pirate trouble by paying trubute, so she was 
roofed over on her building slip at Baltimore to weit another day. 

Then, in 1796, Revolutionary France, where Napoleon’s star was just rising 
over the horizon, began capturing and confiscating American ships, especially in 
the Caribbean, then the richest trading area in the world. John Adams was 
President and he didn’t like it; after futile attempts to settle things by negotiation, 
he persuaded Congress to start a Navy by completing the three frigates that had 
been begun earlier. 

It was a somewhat mad enterprise for a small, new nation without naval experi- 
ence to fit out a fleet against the great naval power of France; much like what it 
would be for Guatemala or Honduras to build ships and attack Fngland today. 
To make it still madder, Joshua Humphreys built his Constellation on lines so 
unorthodox that it was freely predicted she would be a failure; gave her the slender 
lines of a Baltimore clipper, and then stepped a 215-foot mainmast into a 163-foot 
ship. She was a beauty, all right; they had to admit that in Baltimore as she 
rushed down the ways and took the water on September 7, 1797, while a band 
played “Hail, Columbia.’”” But would so slender a ship be able to carry all her 
sail or work her guns? They doubted it; old sea captains clucked and shook their 
heads. 

One man did not agree with them, and that was Capt. Thomas Truxtun, the 
commander of the new frigate that lay bobbing on the harbor waves, waiting to 
take her spars. An important figure, or rather a figure who was to meke himself 
important, he was a tall, powerfully-built, and red-faced man of 42, who received 
his Navy commission because he was a well-known commercial captain. So did 
practically all the officers of the newborn Navy; in the whole service there were 
only two who had any naval experience at all, and one of them had been court- 
martialed. The others, as might be expected, were a job lot. At least one turned 
out to be a drunk, and another was a real screwball, not to mention some who 
later had to be dismissed for cowardice or sent ashore because they were simply 
hopelessly inefficient. 

Not only was the makeup, the performance, the whole character of this new 
amateur Navy still a matter of grievous doubt as Constellation sheeted home her 
sails and floated out into Chesapeake Bay. There was nothing to go on except 
a couple of sheets of skeleton naval regulations drawn up by the Secretary of War 
because there was no Navy Department when the frigate put to sea. Tom 
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Truxtun took care of that; before he set sail he studied all the naval books he 
could find, and wrote letters to ev ery officer and petty officer on the ship, telling 
him exactly what his duties were and where he was to be at all times. Those 
letters and the careful journals Truxtun kept are one of the reasons why Con- 
stellation may be considered the birthplace of the service; they became the basis 
of our naval organization and were studied by every voung officer down to the 
end of the age of sail. 

Tom Truxtun reinforced them by having the lieutenants and midshipmen in 
rotation to dine with him in Constellation’s cabin and discuss matters; but the ship 
had not been at sea for a week before he found discipline growing lax between 
officers who did not know how to enforce it and men who were not used to it. 
A leak in a water cask gave him a chance to bring things to a head. He issued an 
order that the water ration was reduced to 444 pints per man a day, then waited 
for 3 days while the sullen grumblings gathered steam. When he was quite ready, 
Truxton had the marines paraded across the quarterdeck, their muskets loaded 
with ball, piped all hands into the waist and made a speech. He had flogged 
nobody since the ship had been commissioned, he said; was not given to that 
practice, but neither would he shrink from it. The reduced ration would stay 
as it was, and a marine with a cutlass would be stationed at the scuttlebutt to 
split the head of the firust man to take more than his share. Goto your quarters. 

That was the kind of man Tom Truxtun was; pretty grim when it was needed. 
He took the officers in hand, too, with notes like tnis: 


To Lieutenant William Cowper 
From Captain Truxton, U.S. Navy. 

Str: It is not to be expected that in a service as young as ours, where every 
Thing is to organize, and the most minute and trifling Matters to arrange that 
the Lieutenants of Ship are to remain idle, and indifferent Spectators of what is 
going on. Let me ask you, whether you have attended to this Part of my Obser- 
vations and say, if it is not beneath the Character of a Commissioned Officer to 
converse with Seamen, and to suffer, and to see Pettee Officers box on Deck, 
independent of it’s being positively forbid by the Articles of War. If you have 
supposed that a democratic System is to govern on board our Ships, I must 
inform you, that the Reverse is and must be the Case. 


All this was on a preliminary, offshore cruise, a kind of trial trip for vessel, 
officers and crew. 

Constellation justified her designers, all right. She made 10 knots on a wind, 
13% running free, and came back to port with the name of the Yankee racehorse 
and the reputation of being one of the fastest frigates in the world, a reputation 
that stayed with her for half a century. With the officers it was different. Two 
of the lieutenants and several of the midshipmen resigned from a service where 
there was so much more hard work and so much less glamor than they had 
expect ed. 

Truxtun let most of them go without regret but when Midshipman David 
Porter, then 18, came to the cabin to say he could not endure such tyranny, the 
captain pounded on the table. 

“Why, you young dog,”’ he bellowed. ‘Don’t you know that every time I 
swear at you, you go up another round on the ladder of promotion? You shall 
never leave the Navy if I can help.” And so Porter stayed, later to become a 
hero and a renowned captain. 

When the frigate put out the second time, the men began to embroider Con- 
stellation around their hats, and Truxtun knew he had achieved the first step, so 
he went deeper. Although merchant ships usually carried a few guns for pro- 
tection against pirates in those days, few of his men had much experience in 
working them, and none had handled in unison such heavy pieces as the long 
18-pounders on Constellation’s gundeck. 

This would never do if they came up against the experienced marine gunners 
of the French Navy; so in spite of protests from Washington about the way in 
which he wasted the Government’s powder, Truxtun set out patiently to teach 
his men to shoot, drilling them in all weathers and under all conditions. Con- 
stellation as the first ship in the United States Navy to do this, and one of the 
first ships in any navy. Of all the reasons why she may be considered the 
birthplace of the service, of all the traditions she has left, this is the greatest; 
for it was precisely with gunners trained on Truxtun’s system that our ships 
battered the proud Navy of Britain so badly in the War of 1812 and became the 
right arm of the Nation. 
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The young officers gained confidence and sureness as they saw their guncrews 
moving with new speed and precision. 

They wanted to fight, and they felt they were ready. There are moments 
when a nation or an institution enjoys a stupendous piece of good luck. One 
of them came for the United States and its Navy on February 9, 1799, when of 
all the ships in the service this one made first fighting contact with the conquer- 
ing French. It was the frigate /nsurgente, off the island of Nevis, with a half- 
gale blowing. They were not too badly matched; the Frenchman had more 
guns but lighter ones, and a 400-man crew against Constellation’s 300, which 
would count heavily if it came to a matter of boarding. 

She cut to fighting canvas as the American cane down, then opened fire 
slowly, most of her shot going high. Truxtun kept is guns silent, a hard test of 
discipline with an inexperienced crew, until he was squarely alongside, then 
let /nsurgente have a whole crashing broadside, aimed low for the hull. They 
could see they were hitting. White splinters leaped through the smoke, and 
holes appeared in the Frenchman’s side as the ships ran off together, firing as 
fast as the guns could be loaded, the smoke whipping away along the wind. 

Up in the foretop, young Midshipman David Porter saw a ball strike the fore- 
topmast, weakening it dangerously. Without orders, for he could not make 
himself heard above the din of battle to ask instructions, he cut the slings of the 
foretopsail yard and lowered the spar to take off the pressure of the sail—an 
act of cool intelligence that kept the ship from flying into the wind. Mean- 
while, Jnsurgente was catching it heavily from Truxtun’s well-drilled gunners; 
her maintopmast and mizzentopmast went, and she lost so much of her sail- 
power that the American frigate forged ahead, then turned under the Frenchman’s 
bows to take her from end to end. The French captain had the bugle blown for 
boarders, but they were cut down by Constellation’s rapid fire before the ships 
could make contact, and Truxtun swung down his adversary’s opposite side. 

That was the payoff; when the French had to shift from one battery to the 
other they fell into disorder, with some of them panicking during the process, 
and made only a weak reply to the steady, accurate fire the American never 
stopped delivering. Truxtun put down his helm to swing under her stern for 
another rake, but it was not needed; the French flag came down, and the infant 
Navy had won its first victory in its first battle. 

This is why Constellation is the Navy’s birthplace and Truxtun has often been 
called its father. It was not so much the winning itself that caused salutes to be 
fired, and toasts to “the wooden walls of Columbia’”’ to be drunk in taverns 
throughout the country; it was the cool, expert manner in which it had been 
accomplished, the fact that Constellation had only 1 man killed and 3 wounded, 
while Jnsurgente’s casualties were over 70 and she was cut to pieces. And it 
was the effect on the other ships of the amateur Navy; if Truxtun could make 
expert naval gunners out of ordinary seamen by drilling them every day, let’s 
all do it. 

AGAINST THE VENGEANCE 


The ship had need of every bit of her gunners’ skill in her next encounter, 
though, which fell almost a year later, on February 2, 1800. A big ship, French 
by her lines, was made out ahead, late in the afternoon. Truxtun put on sail, 
and just after it came on dark, Constellation’s famous speed brought her broad- 
side to with the unknown. Now the lieutenant who wished to fight a 50-gun 
ship got his wish and more than his wish, for the opponent was Vengeance of 
52 guns and half again the weight of metal of the American. Her captain had 
made off only because he had a cargo of money aboard, and had no doubt what- 
ever of eating up his lighter adversary. 

It was a dreadful, dingdong, standup battle in the dark. There were some 
5 dreadful hours of it, the wounded being carried down to the cockpit—40 of 
them aboard Constellation—and the dead thrown overboard. 

It was 1 o’clock in the morning when one of the lieutenants rushed aft to tell 
Truxtun that every shroud to the mainmast had been shot away; it was in danger 
of going over the side at any moment. Fire from the enemy had slackened until 
she was only using two guns on the engaged side, she would surely be a prize if the 
mainmast could be saved. All hands were called from the guns to help as the 
ship was put about, but it was just too late, the mast came crashing down, throw- 
ing Midshipman Jarvis and the topmen to their deaths in the black water, and 
Vengeance got away. 
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A MAGNIFICENT FIGHT 


It was not until letters began to come from Curagao that Truxtun and America 
learned how great a fight Constellation had fought against her immensely heavier 
opponent. After the two parted company, Vengeance’s own mainmast went, and 
her foretopmast followed. Twice during the fight she had hailed to say she struck 
her flag, but nobody aboard the American frigate heard her, so in desperation 
she opened fire again. She had 50 killed and 110 wounded; there were 8 feet of 
water in her hold, and she had to be beached in Curagao harbor to keep her from 
sinking. 

When the details of the action reached the United States, Congress voted 
Truxtun a gold medal, and all the potteries put out Constellation plates, some of 
which may still be found in antique shops. And, aside from some actions of light 
ships and a large number of French privateers run down, that was the war. 
Constellation did all the fighting and did it in a manner that sent the voung United 
States Navy off to a flying start. 

This was the ship they were going to throw away, I thought, as my train pulled 
me steadily onward toward Boston. It seemed as strange as digging out the 
cornerstones of a building. More so, even, for Constellation was not only the 
birthplace of the Navy, but in some sense the place where it was saved. At the 
outbreak of the War of 1812, she was at the Washington Navy Yard, laid up for 
reasons of economy and badly in need of repairs. Her captain was the redheaded 
Charles Stewart, it was in the frigate’s cabin that he learned President Madison 
had decided that any contest with the huge, victorious, and experienced Navy of 
Great Britain was hopeless for a Nation that owned only 18 ships. The Navy’s 
vessels were to be laid up. 

In that cabin, Stewart debated the matter with his fellow captain, William 
Bainbridge, and there they wrote the famous letter which they carried to the 
White House, finally winning from a reluctant Madison permission for the Navy 
ships to make one experimental cruise before being laid up. And it would be in 
that cabin that Stewart received the news of the magnificent and unexpected 
victories achieved over the Mistress of the Seas by captains who trained their 
gunners on Tom Truxtun’s svstem. 

Constellation herself took little part in that war. The repairs involved a good 
deal of replacement of rotted planking, and Stewart had her lengthened by 14 
feet at the same time; it increased her already considerable speed and made her 
steadier. While he was about it, he also got rid of her figurehead, which seems 
to have been something of a nightmare, supposed to represent ‘‘indignant Nature”’ 
carrying a torch and crushing “emblems of Ignorance, Superstition and Folly.” 

But all this work took so long that when the frigate dropped down Chesapeake 
Bay, the British were off the entrance in force, including battleships. Stewart 
ran her up to Norfolk, where a fort with six guns was erected on Craney Island 
at the entrance and manned by part of Constellation’s crew. The British admiral 
in charge of the blockade thought he would like to get him a frigate, so he sent in 
an expedition in 15 boats and barges from the squadron, with guns in their bows. 

This was in April 1813; the expedition had to get rid of the Craney Island fort 
first, but when they attacked it, they found the frigate’s gunners were just as 
good as they had been in the days when Tom Truxtun trained them. After a 
couple of hours of firing and trying to get in for a landing, the expedition retired 
in rout and disorder, having lost 91 men and 4 of its boats. 

The end of the war with Britain found another unsettled account with the 
Barbary pirates, who had taken to capturing American ships again. Stephen 
Decatur was made commodore of a squadron sent to clean matters up, and 
Constellation was 1 of the 3 frigates he took with him. Algiers was making most 
of the trouble, and the Algerines had the largest of the Barbary fleets, but on 
June 7, 1815, the Algerine flagship, the 46-gun frigate Mashuda, had the mis- 
fortune to sight the American squadron off the coast of Spain. 

She turned to run, and was a long way ahead, but she was dealing with the 
Yankee racehorse. Two hours of sailing brought Constellation alongside; she 
opened a fire so rapid and accurate that Mashuda wore round and tried to reach 
neutral Spanish waters. But this only brought the rest of the American squad- 
ron all around her, and she was captured after a brief bout. 

This was the last occasion on which Constellation had to do any shooting. She 
was now 18 years old, but that was only a respectable age for a sailing frigate, 
and she went through the series of cruises usual for a naval ship of the period, 
when it was necessary to maintain American warships at various points around 
the world if we expected to have any commerce. 
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In the 1850’s, she was still so worth keeping that a job of reconstruction was 
done on her and she was armed with a few of the new shell-firing guns instead 
of the iron teeth that had bit Jnsurgente so hard. Of course, a sailing frigate had 
little place in the Civil War, but after it was over, the speed and beauty that had 
kept her almost constantly at sea during the intervening years by making captains 
ask for her came to the fore again. It was considered that midshipmen needed 
to know something about sail, so she was used for summer cruises for many years. 

And even this was not the end. With the coming of World War II, it became 
necessary to have a flagship from which the business of the Atlantic Fleet could 
be conducted, and Admiral King, both for the sake of the tradition and because 
she was lying conveniently at Newport, chose the oldest ship in the Navy, issuing 
orders from her wooden decks to huge flattops and long, delicate destroyers. 

This was the ship, then, this was the tradition that I was carrying in my mind 
when I stepped off the train in Boston and took a taxi out to the navy yard. 
There was something wrong somewhere; this shouldn’t happen. A couple of 
officers, who conducted me through the vard gates agreed that it shouldn’t hap- 
pen either, and then explained. There is a law on the books that will not permit 
the Navy to pay for or Congress to appropriate for the repair of such a naval! 
relic unless three-quarters of the cost of the job is raised by public subscription. 

“How much would it take?” 

“Four million dollars to put her in real sailing condition again. You could 
put her in a concrete dock or something like that for a million.” 

“What.” 

“Wait till you see her. 

There lay Constellation, in dirty water, with some of the copper Paul Revere 
made for her showing below the waterline, and peeling. Across the docks, forging 
hammers pound dully, making chain, and yellow-painted, prefab parts for a new 
landing craft are piled in confusion. Not even the shapeless structures built on 
her deck when she was flagship of the Atlantic Fleet can conceal the great beauty 
of her lines or the graceful sweep of her bow. But the caulking is gone from 
the great curved planks at her sternpost; she would make water badly if she were 
as much as towed across the harbor. 

The sides of the gangway as one comes aboard still bear the triumphant eagle 
carved over 13 stars—there were only 13 States in the Union when Constellation 
was built—and it is rather strange to reflect that Tom Truxtun ran his hands 
over that same carving, and that through the same gap stepped an enemy captain 
to deliver up his sword after the first naval victory ever won by the United 
States. The bulwarks along the spar deck looked solid enough, curving slightly 
inward; but the lieutenant walked over to one of them and jabbed it with his 
thumb. It went right in, and little crumbles of dry-rotted wood came out, 
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A GUNLESS DECK 


Down the hatchway on the gundeck, where the long 18-pounders stood in 
orderly rows, there are only awkward piles of shoring timber and wire cables 
stretched from point to point to keep the old lady from falling apart. The guns 
have been long since melted down, the carriages long since burned, and the 
portholes through whieb they thrust their noses to do battle have been replaced by 
small-paned windows or boarded up, so the space could be used as a bunkroom. 

It isn’t much good even as a bunkroom any more because of the cables and shor- 
ing, but forward on the same deck, where it takes the peculiar upward sweep 
of the Baltimore clipper, there were eight disorderly cots, their owners absent. 
Aft, the cabins are still fitted with their carved-rail doors. 

Below the cabin is the wardroom, where midshipmen and petty officers lived 
under an overhead only 5 feet high. This whole deck, including the berth deck 
forward, is lined by the great. curved oaken knees that carried the weight of the 
gundeck and its artillery, each knee cut from a single tree with a heavy branch 
springing off at exactly the right angle. Most of these are sound still, which is 
as well, since replacements would be hard to come by these days, but a few have 
rotted like the bulwarks above, the deck has lost most of its caulking and has 
become uneven. The holes where the tall masts went through are covered with 
canvas and signs that say ‘‘Don’t step here.’’ Up in the bow there are to be 
seen gaps in the caulking where the strakes sweep in to join the forpeak. The 
deck here would seem mostly to date from the original ship or at least the 1812 
refit; it is very worn; and pegged in place in a manner not used in modern ship 
construction. 
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Below this again is the orlop deck, the lightless well where stores were kept 
including that salt beef so hard it could be cut and polished and made into durable 
tobacco boxes. Here there is more bracing, more dry rot, and at the hatches 
the sound of the wavelets lapping the old ship’s worn planks. 

And that is all; the ship’s a shell, a heartbreaking sight, even her wheel and 
the supports that once held her bowsprit gone, the fittings all disappeared. 
Her anchors remain, rusting in a corner of Poston Yard, but there is not a block, 
not a piece of gear. It would all have to be replaced or restored to give our oldest 
warship the appearance she had when she laid the foundations of the American 
Navy, and the cost would be $4 million. 

There have been various proposals to do something about it, various groups 
who have Te a certain amount of sentimental interest, but nothing has 
happened. Yet I can’t help —- that somehow, something will happen. 

‘our million dollars is a lot in American money—but how many millions of 
Americans have been protected by the United States Navy? Our Navy sails 
under a flag of pride. And that — was first born on the U. 8. 8. Constellation. 

That’s the story. Alongside the pier in Boston the Constellation waits for the 
verdict of the American people. 

(Editor’s note: Public Law 639, 79th Cong. authorizes the transfer of surplus 
vessels (sucn as the Constellation, to a municipal corporation (such as a city or 
town) of any of the several States, provided that the transferee shall maintain 
the vessel in a condition satisfactory to the Navy Department and that no expense 
shall result to the United States as a consequence of such transfer.) 

Mr. Burxuarpt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we will, as you 
heard yesterday, guarantee to satisfactorily meet Navy conditions. 
We are perfectly willing to arrange a meeting with anyone representing 
the Navy Department, to meet with us, with the Department of the 
Interior, and our own people, to go over the site, and specific plans 
for the preservation of the ship. 

We would like to point out that this ship will be inside the grounds 
of Fort McHenry, a place permanently patrolled and protected by the 
United States Government, in the person of the National Park Service 
of the Department of the Interior. 

In addition, we will have someone constantly patrolling the ship. 
We will have a watchman on board the ship. We intend to make 
plans for fire protection. 

The ship will be located approximately 100 yards from the Baltimore 
city department’s fire boat station, and we have made tentative plans 
to protect the vessel with a sprinkling system, and with fire prevention 
equipment attached to the Baltimore City fire boat station, and, 
incidentally, of course, that is manned 24 hours a day, every day of 

Finally, in support of our contention that the Constellation should 
be brought to Baltimore, we have the letter from the Interior Depart- 
ment, giving the complete rundown on the first tentative meeting, 
or meetings, to arrange tentatively the transfer of the vessel. 

Mr. Burkuarpt. Now, finally, we come down to the crux of the 
matter. We have gone just about as far as we can go, because Interior 
will, understandably, not permit us to start excavation in the ground 
of Fort McHenry unless the vessel is to be brought down there, and 
placed in the excavation for the ship. 

Conversely, Navy does not want to turn over the ship, understand- 
ably, unless we have a place to putit. Consequently, the suggestion is 
that this committee arrange a further meeting, to permit us to have an 
assurance that we will have the ship turned over to us, providing that 
we meet the conditions of the Secretary of the Navy. 

As soon as that is done, we can start our excavation, and, of course, 
that will take some 6 months of preparation. If, at the end of that 
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period, we should be at a period of the year when it is not feasible to 
transfer the ship from Boston to Baltimore, then we should have 
another delay because of weather conditions. 

Therefore, in setting your time limit, I respectfully request that you 
take into consideration the season of the year, the feasibility of trans- 
fer by water, and the opportunity for us to complete the excavation 
within the grounds of Fort McHenry. 

Mr. Devereux. Excuse me. At that point, Mr. Burkhardt, was 
it not testified to yesterday that after this bill had been enacted, that 
the vessel could be moved to Baltimore and kept there until such time 
as the site was prepared to receive it? 

Mr. Burxuwarpt. Yes, sir. That is entirely true. We have ar- 
ranged with the harbormaster of the city of Baltimore to provide a 
berth, a pier, for Constellation in the event she is transferred to us be- 
fore the excavation is completed. 

Mr. Devereux. You may proceed. 

Mr. WickrersHAM. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Devereux. Go ahead. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask him, Is this the 
same ship, now, that another city, another State is seeking? 

Mr. Burxuarpt. This Constellation is the vessel that Mr. Forand, 
of Rhode Island, is seeking. 

Mr. WickersHam. Now, could you tell me whereby you could effect 
your 

Mr. Burxnarpt. We think, first, we should have Constellation be- 
cause she was built in Baltimore. She was launched there in 1797, on 
the 7th day of September. Baltimore was her home port. 

Three of the more famous of her commanding officers were Balti- 
moreans, or just outside of the city of Baltimore. In any event, they 
were Marylanders. 

She is a contemporary of Fort McHenry. Some of her people 
participated in the battle of Fort McHenry. In addition, Commo- 
dore Truxton, who was the first commanding officer, is the man con- 
ceded by most everyone to be the father of the navy system of 
seamanship and gunnery training. 

The Constellation was the first ship to ever have an organized 
system of its seamanship and gunnery training. 

People left Constellation and went to other ships of our infant Navy, 
and there spread Truxton’s system. 

Most of those people were Baltimoreans, or Marylanders, because 
all of her crew was recruited from the city of Baltimore. Now, it is 
not my intention to run down the location at Newport, but I would 
like to point out, if I may read from this article, which has been in- 
serted into the record—— 

Mr. WickrersHAaM. What article is this, now? 

Mr. Burxuwarpt. This is the article appearing in the magazine 
Baltimore, and sufficient copies have been provided for each of the 
members. This is an article reprinted from The Maryland Gazette, 
page 66. That is where I am picking it up. 

It is a reprint from the paper of September 14, 1797. 

You will see, in column 3, on page 6: 


Yesterday, at 9 o’clock, according to previous notice, the U. 8. frigate Constel- 
lation was launched. The concourse of people of every description assembled to 
witness one of the most magnificent scenes ever displayed at this place was 
immense. 
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And it goes on to recite exactly how the launching took place. 

It then mentioned 6 weeks following this launching, on October 21, 
the Constitution was lanuched, thus making Constellation the oldest 
ship in the United States Navy, and we feel that Baltimore being her 
home port, she should be returned to us. 

Mr. WickeruHsaM. How long was it based in Rhode Island? 

Mr. Burxnarprt. It was based in Rhode Island from 1894 to 1946. 
During all those years she was merely used as a training ship for the 
war college. During all of her really active-duty years, and the years 
in which she gained her fame, she was based in Baltimore, and had 
sailed from Baltimore. 

Mr. Winsteap. Eighteen what? 

Mr. Burkuarpr. 1894 to 1946. You will find that on the same 
page of the same article. 

Mr. WickersHAM. That was for 50 years. 

Mr. Burxuarpr. That is correct—50 years; that is 50 years of the 
157-year history of the vessel. 

Mr. Devereux. The question which arises, or arose yesterday, 
about whether the mother port of the Constellation actually is, would 
appear to the Chair to be somewhat in error, in view of the testimony 
that has been brought out here that the Constellation was actually 
launched in the port of Baltimore, which is certainly the birthplace of 
anything. It is not a question of where the vessel might have been 
or where a person might have been during the ensuing years. 

Will you concur in that thought? 

Mr. Burkuarpt. I certainly do, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
say one other thing: That Constitution is in Boston Navy Yard, not 
too far away from Newport, and visitors in that area can view 
Constitution. 

On the other hand, Constellation, in Fort McHenry, would be 
subject to the view of some 300,000 visitors a year, who now visit 
the fort, and a great many people from the Southern States would 
have an opportunity to visit her. 

Many people who visit Washington would have an opportunity to 
make the short trip on the new highway to Baltimore to see 
Constellation. 

We feel that the people of the United States would have a better 
opportunity to view and visit Constellation in Fort McHenry than 
they would in Rhode Island, particularly when this is a vessel of some 
4 months’ difference in age already in the area. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, which one of 
our States made first inquiry, and first requested use of this ship, or 
the shape of a ship? 

Mr. Burkuarpr. | don’t know, sir. I couldn’t tell you who made 
the first inquiry. I have only been in this battle for Constellation 
since July, when my State organization passed the resolution, and 
since we started this organized effort to get the ship. 

In checking with Navy Department, I found a pile of correspond- 
ence about that particular from various people about just the idea 
that they wanted Constellation. 1 did not find anything from any- 
one with a specific plan to take care of her, if they got her. 

Mr. WickersHam. Thank you. 
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Mr. Wrinsteap. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Devereux. Surely. 

Mr. Winsteap. I might just ask this question, and it need not be 
on the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. BurxHarpt. Since that was off the record, if I could steal 
your idea, | would say the Naval Academy is only 29 miles from 
Fort McHenry, also on a dual highway. 

Mr. Devereux. But in connection with the location of the Con- 
stellation, it is not of prime importance, so far as the naval personnel 
are concerned, as it is to inspire the average civilian in the traditions 
of our Navy and our country, and I might interject that even though 
it costs the Federal Government a little bit of money, which we do 
not believe it will, that it would be money well spent for these pur- 
poses, because we do not live by bread alone, and certainly in these 
trying times, to inspire patriotism, throughout our entire Nation, 
which I believe the restoration of these two relics would contribute 
to, is certainly well worthwhile. 

Mr. Burkuarpt. That is absolutely true, sir, and as you gentlemen 
probably know, school children from at least the eastern part of the 
United States make bus trips to Washington, and a stop on most of 
those trips is made at Fort McHenry. It would give the school 
children of the United States an opportunity to visit Constellation. 

Mr. Winsreap. School children come from all over the country. 
We have numerous bus loads come from Mississippi to the Capitol, 
and some might be interested. 

Mr. BurKkHarpt. We would like to send some brochures to you, 
and try to get the bus companies to visit the Constellation at Fort 
McHenry. It would make 2 in 1. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I have no questions. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Burxnarpt. No, sir. [| want to thank you gentlemen for 
the opportunity of discussing this with you. 

Mr. Devereux. The Chair would like to thank all of the witnesses 
for the very concise testimony they have presented to us. 

We stand adjourned, then, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., Tuesday, March 2, 1954, the subcommittee 
was adjourned.) 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, March 12, 1954. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable James P. S. 
Devereux, a member of the committee, presiding. 
Mr. Devereux. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman, the first bill this morning is the 
substitute for H. R. 2316, your bill 8427. 
We have Admiral Manseau here to testify on the substitute bill. 


(The bill is as follows:) 


42066——54— No. 67-——-7 
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[H. R. 8247, 83d Cong. 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the restoration and maintenance of the United States ship Constitution and to 
authorize the disposition of the United States ship Constellation, United States ship Hartford, United 
States ship Olympia, and United States ship Oregon, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Nevy is authorized to 
repair, equip, and restore the United Ststes ship Constitution, as far ss msy be 
practice.ble, to her originel condition, but not for active service, and there:.fter 
to maintain the United Ststes ship Constitution. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Nsvy is authorized— 

(2) to mske minimum repairs to the United States ship Constellstion so 
as to enable thet vessel to be s»fely transported, by towing or otherwise, 
from its present berth to the harbor of Baltimore, Maryland; 

(b) to transport, by towing or otherwise, the United States ship Con- 
stell..tion from its present berth to the harbor of Bsltimore, Marylend; and 

(ec) to transfer by gift the United Ststes ship Constellstion to the Sts.te of 
Marylend, the city of Beltimore, or to », corpor:.tion or 2ssocis.tion locs.ted in 
Baltimore whose charter or erticles of agreement denies it the right to operate 
for profit, for restorstion as 2, public memoris| at Baltimore, Marylend. 

Sec. 3. The Secretsry of the Nevy is euthorized— 

(2) to meke minimum repsirs to the United Ststes ship Hartford so as to 
enable thet vessel to be ssfely transported, by towing or otherwise, from its 
present berth to the harbor of Mobile, Al.ba.me,; 

(b) to transport, by towing or otherwise, the United States ship Hartford, 
from its present berth to the harbor of Mobile, Alebama,; end 

(ce) to transfer by gift the United St«tes ship Hartford to the Stste of 
Alsbsme, the city of Mobile, or to a corpors.tion or sssocis.tion loeeted in 
Mobile whose charter or articles of agreement denies it the right to operate 
for profit, for restoration as public memorisl et Mobile, Alabame.. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to make the transfers author- 
ized in subsections 2 (c) and 3 (c) under such terms and conditions as he shall 
prescribe, such terms and conditions to include but not be limited to the following: 

(a) Application for transfer hereunder vill not be considered unless re- 
ceived within six months of the enactment of this Act; 

(b) Fach transferee shall take delivery of the vessel within one year of 
enactment of this Act; 

(c) On failure to take delivery within one year of enactment of this Act, 
the transferor having been willing and ready to make delivery and having 
offered delivery, the transferee shall lose all rights and interest in the vessel 
and the Secretary of the Navy may dispose of it in the manner he would if 
the application had not been received; 

(d) 4 ach transferee shall agree to maintain the vessel in a condition satis- 
factory to the Department of the Navy; and 

(e) After delivery, the transferor shall make no further expenditures for 
maintenance of the vessel transferred. 

Src. 5. The Secretary of the Navy is directed to retain title and custody of, 
and to maintain the United States ships Olympia and Oregon for a period of six 
months after enactment of this Act during which period any of the several States, 
Territories, or possessions of the United States and political subdivisions, or 
municipal corporations thereof, the District of Columbia, Canal Zone, or cor- 
porations or associations Whose charter or articles of agreement denies them the 
right to operate for profit, may apply for donation of either or both of these vessels 
for restoration as a public memorial or memorials. The Secretary is authorized 
to transfer such vessel or vessels to the aforementioned applicants under such 
terms and conditions as he shall prescribe. If within one year from the enact- 
ment of this Act any transferee has not taken delivery of the vessel or vessels 
named in this section for which his application for donation has been approved 
the transferor having been willing and ready to make delivery and having offered 
delivery, then said transferee shall lose all rights and interest in said vessel or 
vessels and the Secretary of the Navy may dispose of it in the manner he would if 
the application had not been received. bach transfer agreement shall include a 
stipulation that the transferee shall maintain the vessel in a condition satisfactory 
to the Navy Department and that no expense shall result to the United States 
as a consequence of such transfer or as a consequence of such terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sec. 6. Upon expiration of the six months’ period specified in subsection 4 (a) 
and in section 5 of this Act, the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to dispose of 
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each of the vessels specified in sections 2, 3, and 5 hereof, in his discretion, by 
sale or by scrapping, for which an application for donation has not been approved 
by the Secretary. Any parts of historical interest may be removed from these 
ships prior to sale or scrapping and retained by the Department of the Navy, or, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, loaned or donated to such nonprofit 
historical or educational institutions as he may select. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Navy is further authorized, prior to any sale or 
scrapping of the United States ships Constellation, Hartford, Olympia, and 
Oregon, to sell, under such regulations as he may prescribe, such parts or pieces 
of these vessels as may be suitable for use as relies, souvenirs, or mementos. Any 
amounts collected as the result of sales authcrized by this section shall be deposited 
and covered into the Treasury as miscellan>ous receipts. 

Sec. 8. The Act of March 13, 1948 (62 Siat. 79), is hereby repealed. Amounts 
received by the Department of the Navy as donations or contributions under that 
Act shall be returned to the donors except that in any cases where donations or 
contributions cannot be returned such amounts will be deposited and covered into 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


Mr. Devereux. Admiral. 


STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. BERNARD E. MANSEAU 


Admiral Mansnav. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, I have come here today at your invitation to answer certain 
specific questions which arose during the recent hearing on H. R. 2316, 
and to present the views of the Department of Defense on H. R. 8247, 
a substitute bill. 

One of the questions raised by the subcommittee related to the 
cost of maintenance of the Constellation, Hartford, Olympia, and 
Oregon. Records of the Bureau of Ships indicate that during the 
period 1925-43 expenditures amounting to $749,521.36 were made 
on account of the Constellation for repairs, alterations and operating 
expenses, $103,141.03 for the Hartford, $4,963.54 for the Olympia, 
and $11,340.82 for the Oregon. Cost records for the last-named two 
ships are incomplete. 

During and since World War II, expenses on these ships have been 
kept to an absolute minimum. Exact costs incurred annually since 
1943 are not available in the Bureau. However, during fiscal year 
1953, repairs to the Constellation, Hartford and Olympia aggregated 
$29,941. This does not, of course, include the expense of caretaker 
personnel. 

While the Department of Defense originally supported H. R. 2316, 
which would authorize the Navy to scrap or sell these relics, 1 am now 
authorized to say that the Department favors enactment of H. R. 
8247, providing, among other things, for the donation of the (on- 
stellation and Hartford to patriotic nonprofit organizations of the 
cities of Baltimore, Md., and Mobile, Ala. 

I wish to point out that the act of August 7, 1946 (Public Law 649, 
79th Cong.), provides that the Government shall be at no expense in 
connection with the transfer of condemned or obsolete ships. How- 
ever, if it is the will of the Congress that the Navy prepare and tow 
the Constellation and Hartford at Government expense, that will be 
done. 

The Navy’s 1955 budget does not, of course, specifically include 
any amounts for payment of these costs, nor are there any funds 
available from the current ye°r’s appropriations for this purpose. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for the Navy to request specific funds 
in a supplemental or deficiency appropriation act unless funds should 
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become available in the future from 1955 maintenance appropriations 
as a result of reprograming or economies not now foreseen. 

As you know, one of the terms of any donation of these ships would 
be their maintenance in a condition satisfactory to the Navy. This 
is provided for in H. R. 8247. The Navy has no rigid policy in this 
matter. Complete restoration certainly would not be expected. 
The navy would insist, however, upon adequate assurances that the 
relics would be made safe and presentable for public inspection. 
Also, that they would not be used for any commercial purpose which 
would cast discredit upon the Navy and upon the proud traditions 
of these historie ships. 

A performance bond might be required. Details of the transfer 
agreements would be worked out in conferences between the Navy 
and the prospective donees. I am sure that the patriotic organiza- 
tions interested in these ships would not find the Navy unreasonable 
in its requirements. 

The Navy would certainly have no objection to the maintenance 
of the Constellation under the supervision of the National Park 
Service which, | understand, would undertake this function at Fort 
McHenry in Baltimore. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I have enjoyed discussing the future 
of some of the Navy’s most memorable fighting ships with this sub- 
committee. I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of 
your subcommittee, for the courtesies which have been extended to the 
Navy representatives. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask the Admiral 
a couple of questions. 

Admiral, what is considered the home of these ships? Where they 
were launched or been docked for a number of years? In other words, 
how are we going to determine who has the right between region 4 
and the district or Baltimore? For instance, the Constellation must 
have been launched one place, the Hartford another, the Olympia 
another, and the Oregon another. What is generally considered the 
home of these ships? 

Admiral Mansrav. I might give a long answer to that question. 
The question you posed is, of course, a very difficult one. It is one the 
Secretary of the Navy would have to make. He felt it more appro- 
priate for the Congress to make the determination for the public as to 
where those ships would be, which particular place would have the 
greatest claim, whether it would be the place where the ship was built, 
where she spent most of her time, where she engaged in battle, I am 
not prepared to say. 

It really would be a matter that would require an awful lot of 
thought and consideration. I don’t think any one consideration 
would be overwhelming. I really can’t give vou a straightforward 
answer. 

Mr. WickersHam. The Hartford is the one that Mobile wishes. 

Admiral Mansrav. Yes. 

Mr. Wickersham. Was the Hartford built at Hartford, Conn., or 
launched there? 

Admiral Manseravu. No, sir, the Hartford was built at the Boston 
Navy Yard. 

Mr. Wickersnam. Is Boston seeking it? 
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Admiral Manseav. As far as I know, there have been no repre- 
sentations made by Boston for the Hartford, but 1 would like to check. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Was the Olympia built in Washington? 

Admiral Mansravu. The Olympia was built in Union Iron Works, 
San Francisco. 

Mr. WickersHAM. The Oregon was built in Portland. 

Admiral Manszav. At Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 

Mr. WickersHaM. Has anyone made inquiry either from San 
Francisco or Washington or Oregon about the possibility of getting 
one of those ships? 

Admiral Manssav. I don’t know of any from San Francisco. I 
know there have been representations made by Washington people 
from time to time. 

Mr. WickersHamM. You say the Olympia was launched in San 
Francisco? 

Admiral Manseau. Built and launched in San Francisco. 

Mr. WickersHam. Where has it docked most of the time? 

Admiral Mansrav. That I wouldn’t know the answer to. 

Mr. Devereux. It has been in Philadelphia for many years. 

Admiral Mansgau. Yes. 

Mr. WickersHAM. How about the Oregon? 

Admiral Manseav. I don’t have her complete history here. The 
last 10 years I know she has been tied up in Guam. And she is just 
a bare shell. 

Mr. Witson. I might say I saw her in Guam last fall. She was 
on the bottom in very bad shape. I don’t imagine anyone would go 
to the trouble of trying to restore the Oregon. 1 think she has had it. 

Admiral Mansreav. Where these ships dock from time to time 
during their long period of operation, | don’t know. We could find 
= out. I would say they probably have traveled all over, far and 
wide. 

Mr. WickersHaAM. Getting back to the Constellation, | understand 
it is 150 years old and 50 of that was spent perhaps in Rhode Island 
and the other 100 vears at sea, or in other ports or Baltimore, or where, 
do you have its history? I remember we had testimony the other 
day but I have forgotten which length of time applied to which ship. 

Admiral Mansgavu. The Constellation, of course, was built in Balti- 
more and during the early years, I think it was brought out in the 
testimony last time, she spend a considerable portion of her time in 
the South and in and around Baltimore. 

In later years she spent a large portion of her time at Newport, 
R. L., particularly during the war, when she was a flagship for Admiral 
King. 

Mr. WickersHAM. Would it or would it not be feasible to have the 
Constellation docked part time at Baltimore and part time at Rhode 
Island? 

Admiral Manseav. I think that would get us back into the matter 
of complete restoration. Complete restoration of that ship would 
cost about $3% million; around $3% million, and then something like 
$46,000 a year after that, to maintain her. 

Of course, that would contemplate her being restored to something 
near her original appearance and, of course, she would remain afloat 
and she would be structurally sound so she could be towed. That 
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would be an extremely heavy bill, $3% million to restore and $46,000 
annually to maintain. 

One of the plans presented in the previous hearings was that the 
Constellation would be, you might say, land-based. She would be 
put in a base and supported in a concrete or sand basin and, of course, 
once that took place, she could never be moved. 

Mr. Wickrersuam. You feel Mobile is entitled to Hartford? There 
is not much contest on the Hartford; is there? 

Admiral Manseav. I don’t feel that we in the Navy can take a 
stand right now as toa location. Again, we feel, or the Secretary feels, 
that there is so much public interest in those relics that the determina- 
tion as to where they go really should rest with the Congress. 

Mr. Bray. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Devereux. Are you finished? 

Mr. WickrersuaM. He said they didn’t take a stand. The last 
paragraph says: 
while the Department of Defense originally supported H. R. 3216, I am now 
authorized to say the Department favors enactment of 8247, providing, among 
other things, for the donation of the Constellation and Hartford to patriotic non- 
profit organizations, the city of Baltimore, and Mobile. 

Admiral Manseau. Yes, sir. We do favor enactment of the bill. 
However, I don’t think it would be appropriate for me, speaking for 
the Navy, to make the case—comparative cases—between the claims 
for different localities. 

Mr. WickersHAM. That is just what you did in here, without any 
doubt, in the last paragraph. 

Admiral Mansrav. All right. We support the bill. 

Mr. Van Zanpor. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Defense some 
years ago supported the donation of the Texas to the State of Texas, 
if my memory serves me correctly, and further, to the city of Houston. 
It is not unusual for the Department of Defense and Navy Depart- 
ment to approve legislation that disposes of these ships in that way. 

Admiral Mansrav. No, sir. 

Mr. Witson. It is not so much whether the Navy is taking sides 
as to where the ships should be located. It is sympathetic with the 
idea the ships should be preserved, and since the Congress has come 
up with the idea that specific cities should be given these ships, the 
Navy is willing to go along with that idea. 

Admiral Manseavu. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Otherwise, they are going to be scrapped. 

Admiral Manseav. That might well Se the case. I don’t think 
the Secretary would ever want to make a decision himself to scrap. 
It would take an awful lot of courage. 1 don’t think many Secretaries 
would want to do that. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think we have to be practical about this. These 
ships are deteriorating. Take the Olympia. Her topside decks are 
rusting through, and there are places where it is unsafe for a man to 
tread. And let’s take the Constellation and the Hartford. The wood 
is being gradually dried out, deteriorating. 

Sooner or later she is going to fall apart. 

Admiral Manssrav. That is right. In which case they might not 
be relics to anyone then. 

Mr. Wickersuam. Don’t you feel the same thing with reference to 
the Olympia and the Oregon. If it were possible for some State or 
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organization or some department of government, the National Park 
Service, or someone, if we could preserve these they should be pre- 
served. 

Mr. Bray. This bill provides a 6-month period for any cities or 
States interested in it to come forward with an idea. We have been 
presented with ideas for the first two ships in question that seemed to 
satisfy the subcommittee so far, anyway. I think the bill is very ade- 
quate to protect the interest of any States or cities that are interested 
in trying to preserve the other two ships mentioned. 

Mr. WickersHam. I was going to ask Mr. Van Zandt if he person- 
ally didn’t feel that we patriotically ought to try our best to find 
someone of that kind. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I think the Oregon is at its end. If my memory 
serves me correctly, either the State of Oregon or the city of Portland 
had the Oregon for years and she was tied up to a dock in the city of 
Portland and they used her for tourist parties, and training of naval 
reserves. I think I was aboard looking over a naval reserve unit one 
night. The war came along and the Government took the Oregon 
and used her for several purposes. 

Now she is high and dry on a sand bar off Guam, and the cost of 
floating her and making her seaworthy and towing her back to the 
city of Portland or to any coastal city, in my opinion, would run into 
millions and millions of dollars. 

I don’t think that any community would want to finance it. I 
think you may as well mark off the Oregon. 

Mr. WickersHam. How about the Olympia. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Let’s go back over a period of years. The Olym- 
pia has been in a navy yard for a period of years tied up to a dock. 
Various patriotic organizations looked after the Olympia for several 
years and held services on what they call Dewey Day. The ship has 
deteriorated to the point where it will cost millions to rehabilitate her. 
The decks are deteriorated. It is unsafe for a man to tread on those 
decks at the present time. 

She is rusting at a dock in a navy yard. I don’t think there is any 
organization or combination of patriotic organizations who could 
finance that. 

Mr. Witson. Yet we are leaving the way open in case they do in- 
dicate such an interest. 

Mr. WickersHam. The bill states that if the Navy feels she should 
do it we would have to give them additional funds, because they don’t 
have it in their present budget. If this committee decides we would 
restore them to the extent they could be taken back to these various 
places, in other words. 

Mr. Witson. As I understand this bill, we are not actually restor- 
ing any of these vessels. 

Mr. WickersHam. We may under the admiral’s suggestion here. 
He says that if the committee feels we should put them in sbape, they 
will have to have some more money. 

Mr. Ducanper. They may have to. 

Mr. WickersHam. He says they will. 

Admiral Mansrav. That was just to prepare for the tow. As was 
brought out at the last hearing, it does not contemplate any restora- 
tion. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, speaking about the Olympia, here 
it is tied up at a dock in Philadelphia. I think that Philadelphia has 
as many patriotic organizations as any other community in the United 
States. It has been in the paper that we are going to dispose of the 
Olympia. They know about Baltimore asking for the Constellation 
and about Mobile asking for the H/artford. Yet we have heard nothing 
from the patriotic organizations in the city of Philadelphia. I think, 
in my opinion, that reveals that they know the condition of the 
Olympia, and therefore, it is possible that they may ask that probably 
the mainmast or probably the bridge, or something else of the ship, 
before she is scrapped, be retained so they can mount it someplace 
as a remembrance of the days of the Olympia. 

Mr. WickersHam. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Van 
Zandt is not representing Philadelphia, but coming from Pennsylvania 
it seems there are enough patriotic organizations there. It repre- 
sents part of our liberty and semblance. They sold our democratic 
donkey yesterday. We hate tosee them do that. That isa part of us. 

Mr. Devereux. May I remind the gentleman that the bill does 
provide for any patriotic organization coming forward. 

Mr. WickersuHam. I think Mr. Devereux was quite wise in making 
that provision. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Witson. No. 

Mr. Deverrux. Counsel? 

Mr. Ducanper. | think we should clear up for the record what the 
Navy means by the second paragraph on page 2 concerning appro- 
priations. Do you intend by that paragraph that if the Congress 
enacts this bill, that it will be necessary for the Navy to ask for supple- 
mental or deficiency appropriations in order to do the minimum 
amount of repairs necessary to the Constellation and Hartford and tow 
them to the permanent places in Baltimore and Mobile? 

Admiral Manstau. We would have to go back for appropriation— 
in the event the funds in the 1955 appropriation could not be made 
available for this purpose, and from the point of view of experience in 
the past and practicality of things, it is pretty evident that when the 
appropriation bill is passed, that changes take place in plans and 
sometimes the Bureau of the Budget impounds funds that were 
planned for certain specific uses; those funds would be available, as L 
see it, for use to carry out the provisions of the bill. 

It would be very strange to my way of thinking if we—if the Secre- 
tary could not find ways and means to make money available for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Devereux. Especially in view of the fact there will be great 
savings by the Navy getting rid of some of these vessels. 

Admiral Mansgav. Yes, sir. Every year there are savings that 
take place throughout the year and funds placed in reserve for, you 
might say, specific projects which were not preplanned at the time of 
the budget submission. 

Mr. Ducanper. Because we must keep in mind, that had the Con- 
gress enacted H. R. 2316, the Navy would have had to find approxi- 
mately $140,000 to scrap the Hartford and the Constellation. 

Admiral Mansgav. That is right. We would have had to find it 
in the same way that we would have to find this money, yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Bray? 
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Mr. Bray. No. This bill looks very satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Wickersham? 

Mr. WickersHam. No further questions. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have any further witnesses? 

Mr. Ducanper. No further witnesses, but at this point, and before 
you close the hearings on this bill, Mr. Chairman, I have several 
telegrams and a letter that Mr. Forand of Rhode Island has asked be 
included in the record, and a letter from the American Legion, sup- 
porting your bill, which Mr. Kennedy has asked be inserted in the 
record. 

Mr. Devereux. Any objections? 

(The telegrams and letter referred to follow:) 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
Congressman Aime J. FoRAND, 
House Office Building: 
Bring back the Constellation. 
Francis HaGGerry. 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
Congressman Aime J. Foranp, 
House Office Building: 
Bring back the Constellation. 
NIELSEN. 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
Congressman Aime J. ForANp, 
House Office Building: 
Bring back the Constellation. 
EpmMuNbD WHITE. 


Newport, R. I., March 1, 1954. 
Congressman J, FoRAND, 
House of Representatives: 
Bring the Constellation to Newport. 
Newport CentTRAL LABor UNION, 
Fournier President. 


Newport, R. I., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Atme Foranp, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building: 

Local interest anemic but hopeful. Last official action 1953 when city 
recommended return of ship to base occupied for 60 years at Newport and be 
moored on adequate existing dock at Fort Adams, a pre-Revolution fort recently 
decommissioned by Army and taken over by Navy for upkeep. Adequate 
visitor approach and docking space from ocean drive. Fort Adams has been 
recommended as a national shrine. Rotary club, Newport, recommends Con- 
stellation be returned to Newport at favorable time and moored to existing dock 
at Fort Adams under eare of local naval base. 

Tom WILLIAMS. 
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Fieet Reserve ASsociaTION, 
Washington 2, D. C., February 27, 1954. 
Hon. Amre J. Foranp, 
Member of United States Congress, 
Congressional Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The 2,400 members of the New England region of the Fleet Reserve 
Association wisb to protest the scrapping of the U. 8. S. Constellation as proposed 
in a bill now pending in the House of Representatives. 

This fine old ship of the lire has long been an inspiration to the men of the Navy. 
On her decks paced some of the heroes of the early beginning of our Navy whose 
names are now written in the pages of our history books. 

It is strongly urged that this ship be rebuilt to restore her to the majestic 
splendor of bygone years and preserved as a historic shrine to which future Ameri- 
cans can point to with pride. 

We also urge that after being rebuilt she once again be berthed in Newport, 
R. L., where for years she was berthed. Here so many young sailors viewed her 
as a reminder of the tradition which they had sworn to uphold when they joined 
the best Navy in the world. 

The Fleet Reserve Association is composed of retired and career enlisted men of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Trusting that you will ie our utmost to see that the wishes of the members 
of the New England Region Fleet Reserve Association are fulfilled, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
Joun Carr, 


Regional Vice President, New England. 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 6, D. C., March 11, 1954. 
Hon. Leroy Jounson, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of Armed Services Committee, 
House Office Building, Wdshington 25, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Referring to the hearings which were held 
recently before your subcommittee in connection with H. R. 2316, H. R. 4295, ete., 
bills having to do with the proposed disposition of the U. 8S. 8. Constitution, 
Hartford, and other ships, at which time I appeared and testified in support of 
the bill H. R. 4295, which would authorize the repair, restoration, and preservation 
of the U. 8. 8. Hartford, I note that Congressman James P. 5. Devereux introduced 
H. R. 8247 under date of March 5, 1954. 

I am taking this opportunity of writing to say that the national organization 
of the American Legion would like to go on record as suppor g H. R. 8247, 
especially insofar as same has reference to the disposition of the U. 8. 8. Hartford. 

I respectfully request that your subcommittee approve the bill H. R. 8247 so 
that the U. 8. 8. Hartford may be turned over to the State of Alabama, the city 
od om, or to a corporation of the type mentioned in section 3, subdivision (c) of 
the bill. 

I would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have this letter inserted 
in the record of your hearings thereon. 

Thanking you for your courtesy and cooperation, and with kind personal 
regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours 
Mixes D. Kennepy, Director. 


Mr. WickersHam. May I inquire what the substance of the tele- 
grams are that Mr. Forand submitted? 

Mr. Ducanper. The telegrams and letter from Mr. Forand are all 
in favor of returning the Constellation to Newport. 

Mr. WickersHam. Did they give any reasons? 

Mr. Ducanper. No, they read something like this. One telegram 
says “Bring back the Constellation.”” Another one, “Bring back the 
Constellation,” the same. “Bring the Constellation to Newport.” 
“Return the ship which was based 60 years at Newport to Newport.” 
And the Fleet Reserve Association asks it be berthed at Newport. 
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Mr. WickersHam. Where is that located? 

Mr. Ducanprer. Washington. This is from John Carr, regional 
vice president of the Fleet Reserve Association, apparently repre- 
senting New England. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if he might read that 
just so we would know what their reasons are. 

Mr. Deverevx. Certainly. 

Mr. Ducanper. Addressed to Hon. Aime J. Forand, signed by 


John Carr, regional vice president for the Northeast, of the Fleet 
Reserve Association: 


Dear Str: The 2,400 members of the New England region of the Fleet Reserve 
Association wish to protest the scrapping of the U. 8S. S. Constellation as proposed 
in a bill now pending in the House of Representatives. 

This fine old ship of the line has long been an inspiration to the men of the 
Navy. On her decks paced some of the heroes of the early beginning of our Navy 
whose names are now written in the pages of our history books. 

It is strongly urged that this ship be rebuilt to restore her to the majestic 
splendor of bygone years and preserved as a historic shrine to which future 
Americans can point to with pride. 

We also urge that after being rebuilt she once again be berthed in Newport, 
R. I., where for years she was berthed. Here so many young sailors viewed her 


as a reminder of the tradition which they had sworn to uphold when they joined 
the best Navy in the world. 


The Fleet Reserve Association is composed of retired and career enlisted men 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. 


Trusting that you will do your utmost to see that the wishes of the members of 

the New England Region Fleet Reserve Association are fulfilled, I am, 
Sincerely yours. 

Mr. Devereux. At this point the gentleman from Maryland 
would like to state that I could also introduce many letters, resolutions, 
and even poems in support of the Constellation being taken back to 
Baltimore. 

I would also like for a matter of the record to say that some 27 
patriotic, historical, and veterans’ organizations supported the 
Constellation being brought back to Baltimore. 

Mr. Bray. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that this is a very com- 
mendable resoltuion from the Fleet Reserve Association, but if I 
heard correctly, they are calling for the rebuilding of the Constellation, 
which, through testimony we received, seems to be out of the question 
at the present time. 

We are more concerned in merely transferring it, in order to preserve 
it, rather than to rebuild it. 

Mr. Devereux. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, commenting on the provision of 
H. R. 8247, and that section which covers the disposition of the 
Olympia and the Oregon, would it be possible to write into the com- 
mittee report that the Secretary of the Navy communicate with 
the Governor of the State of Pennsylvania and the Governor of 
Oregon, informing him of the plan to scrap these two ships, and if 
there is any interest on the part of the State or patriotic organizations, 
the Navy Department would like to know about it? 

Mr. Ducanper. That certainly can be written into the report. 

Mr. WickxersHam. Mr. Van Zandt, would it not also be wise to 
write San Francisco, Calif., since they were launched out there? 

Mr. Van Olympia? 

Mr. Bray. No. The Oregon was launched in San Francisco. 
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Admiral Manseavu. The Oregon and Olympia were both built in 
California. 

Mr. WickersHAM. You should write them too. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Sure. 

Mr. Devereux. Any objection? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Devereux. Are there any further people to be brought forth? 

Mr. Bray. One further comment: I presume the Olympia is named 
after a city, Olympia, Wash.? 

Admiral Mansgau. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I suggest you write to the State of Washington and tell 
them their namesake is being threatened. 

Mr. Ducanper. That is California, Washington. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oregon and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ducanper. All right. 

Mr. Deverrux. Where was Admiral Dewey from? 

Mr. Ducanper. I don’t know. I could look that up. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you one question, if 
Imay? You indicated there were 27 service organizations or veterans’ 
organizations. Is that national or local organizations? 

Mr. Devereux. Some national, some local, to the city of Baltimore, 
and some local to the State of Maryland. 

Mr. WickersHam. What position do the national officers of the 
American Legion, VFW and Disabled American Vets take? Have 
they taken any? 

Mr. Devereux. Our organizations in Maryland have supported it. 

Mr. WickersuaM. The national organizations haven't? 

Mr. Devereux. I don’t know. 

Mr. Ducanper. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kennedy 
stated the resolution passed by the national convention of the Amert- 
can Legion only concerned J/artford, but as legislative director of the 

American Legion, he went on record, when he testified before the 
subcommittee, as saying had the matter been up before the national 
convention, he was certain that they would have supported the restora- 
tion of the Constellation and its removal to Baltimore and he was 
are. to go on record as stating that they would have supported 
the bill. 

Mr. Bray. From what evidence I have heard it seems quite clear 
that the cities that are named in this bill have been the logical ones 
to whom these two ships should be transferred, and is a motion in 
order for the subcommittee to recommend to the full committee that 
we approve this bill? 

Mr. Devereux. Do you have further witnesses? 

Admiral Manseavu. No, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Bray. I so move. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I will second it. 

Mr. WickersHam. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I think 
some consideration still ought to be given to putting these ships in 

roper order so that they could have some value at Rhode Island or 

altimore. We in Oklahoma don’t care except for a patriotic value. 
We don’t want our returning veterans to get in a fight over Baltimore 


or Rhode Island. 
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Mr. Bray. We have to make a decision one way or another. From 
the evidence presented, I am interested in seeing the Constellation 
preserved. From the plans that have been shown to us, the most 
logical one seems to be the city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Devereux. I would like to say throughout the hearings it has 
definitely been my opinion that the subcommittee will not go along 
with the expenditure of great sums of money to restore these vessels, 
and the proposition that has been m» |» to this committee, and to the 
Navy Department, to take care of th» Constellation and the Hartford 
seems very reasonable. 

Mr. WickersHam. The only thing there, Mr. Chairman, speaking 
just as an Oklahoman, we weren't even in any of the wars. At the 
time we were a Territory. We have been in the last three. To us— 
and I am sure to you—it appeals to us in the same manner in which 
we want to preserve the Constitution and Declaration of Independence 
and we are willing to spend whatever is necessary to preserve those 
two original documents. It seems these are the earlier ships and they 
are quite dear to the hearts of American people. 

Mr. Devereux. I think your thoughts are very commendable, 
but we do have the responsibility of preserving the entire Nation and 
if we just go out and spend the taxpayers money, regardless of the 
circumstances, I believe that then we would not be preserving the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. WickersHAaM. We democrats wouldn’t do that; I am sure. 

Mr. Bray. I think, as a southerner, that you should be very happy 
to see that the South has opened its hearts to the North and we see a 
southern city welcoming a ship named after a northern city. 

Mr. WickersHaM. We are 1,600 miles southwest of here. We are 
not southerners. I am a southwesterner. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer an amendment to the bill to 
the effect that a provision be included providing that the Constellation 
be fully restored by the Navy and kept at Baltimore, one half of each 
year and then moved to Newport and kept there a similar amount of 
time. 

Mr. Deverevx. All in favor of Mr. Wickersham’s motion please 
indicate by saying aye. 

(Chorus of noes.) 

Mr. Devereux. The motion is rejected. 

Mr. Devereux. The motion on passage of the bill is in order. 
All in favor of the motion say “Aye.” All opposed? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Devereux. The motion is carried. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | imagine Mr. Bray would like to be recorded as 
voting in the affirmative on this bill? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Bray wishes to be recorded affirmatively. 

At this point I believe it would be well, Mr. Chairman, to dispose of 
the number of bills which are pending before the committee concerning 
the restoration of these ships. We have eight bills, including H. R. 
2316, and the usual procedure would be for the subcommittee to table 
those bills. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Ducanper. Shall I read the number of bills so as they will be 
in the record? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanpver. H. R. 2316; House Joint Resolution 284; H. R. 
2454; H. R. 4295; H. R. 4413; H. R. 6352; H. R. 6815; H. R. 8171. 

Mr. Devereux. It is so ordered. 

Mr. Ducanper. The bills have been tabled. 

Mr. Devereux. Thank you, Admiral, very much, indeed. 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a. m., the subcommittee proceeded to further 
business. ) 
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